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BY JAMES PAYN. 


There is no doubt that Fiction is indebted to the Courts of Law 
for many a thrilling story, though, on the other hand—and 
this is not so generally understood—the courts of law are 
often indebted for their most striking “causes” to Fiction. 
Again and again have cases come before the tribunals of 
Justice which never would have arisen had they not been sug- 
gested by the pages of romance. The novelist, unknowingly, 
creates a character, who is not in his “ dramatis personx ”—the 
criminal at the bar. Except in the case of some boy-highway- 
man, he does not, indeed, tempt him to crime, but he suggests 
to him some subtle device for obtaining his evil ends, which 
he would otherwise have sought by a more common 
road. On the whole, however, it must be conceded, 
story-tellers are more indebted to Law than Law to 
them, and would be much more grateful to it but 
for the professional indignation it arouses in them by the 
way in which it sometimes spoils a story. An extraordinary 
example of this has just occurred in a case of life-insurance, 
where the most dramatic incidents have been frittered away 
in the witness-box, or lost sight of in the mist of time. The 
romance that actually took place, and has been dwarfed and 
mutilated like the tragedy of “Hamlet,” reported by some 
Police Gazette, was as follows:—A German residing in 
France gets his life insured in England for no less a sum 
than £14,000. The insurance companies wefe favoured with 
his photograph, but little else —I think he only paid 
one premium. His object, however, was, from the first, 
to get the money while he was alive, and as quickly as 
possible. For this purpose, however, he needed a false cer- 
tificate of his death, and, to obtain this, accomplices. In the 
first place he wanted a widow to receive the money. This was 
naturally the easiest part of the business, and a young country- 
woman of his own, who ought, moreover, by rights to have 
been his wife, was ready to his hand to start with. Then he 
wanted a person to represent him as much as possible, similar 
to the photograph, who should afterwards be a “body.” This 
was his initial difficulty.. In the character of a man of 
fortune, actuated by benevolent objects, he visited the hospitals 
of Paris, and after long search discovered a patient with some 
resemblance to himself, who was dying of consumption. “Is 
there no chance for him, poor fellow, if he was taken away to 
the seaside and tenderly nurtured?” he inquired (probably in 
a broken voice) of the medical authority in charge. The 
medical authority shrugged his shoulders, and thought there 
might be just the shadow of a chance, but the poor fellow had 
no one to offer it, being, in fact, friendless. “Then Z will be 
his friend,” said the German phiianthropist, and with infinite 
care, and overwhelmed with the grateful admiration of the 
hospital staff, he conveys the patient to his own secluded 
residence and tends him. 


So far, everything had succeeded beyond our (real) hero's 
hopes ; but, unfortunately, the sea air docs revive his patient. 
The happy release which had been looked forward to does not 
take place; regardless of the temporary use for which he is 
designed, the man shows signs of recovery. Here the Law’s 
delay has caused one of the most tragic incidents to drop out 
of the case. Months ago, when it began, it was alleged that 
the philanthropist assisted his too tardy guest to leave this 
world. But the nceessity of proving this (from circumstances 
to be hereafter related) having disappeared, the Law, con- 
temptuous of the claims of Romance, ignores it. The patient, 
however, died. So far.all had gone, or had been made to go, 
well for the success of our hero's scheme; but here a curious 
obstacle intervened. Though when alive the sick man had 
resembled him, when dead the resemblance disappeared. 
Perhaps, as the poet tells us, “a likeness never seen before 
came out to someone of his race” ; but, if it did, it was of no 
use to our philanthropist. “Why. now he is not one bit like 
your photograph!” exclaimed the widow. “We'll soon 
remedy that,” returned her quick-witted consort. Whereupon 
he dressed himself in graveclothes, whitened his face, and (in 
the character, of course, of the deceased) had his photograph 
taken. This she sent to the English insurance companies, 
with an affecting letter, accompanied by the certificate of her 
husband’s death : whereupon they sent her the money. The 
certificate, of course, was a great trouble. Fortunately, the 
German knew a French doctor, who, for an exceptionally 
large fee (I think it was £1000), undertook to get over 
this difficulty. He was a friend of the*family, and 
lived in the house, and had doubtless often smoothed the 
pillow of the departed. From henceforward things ought 
to have gone as merrily as a marriage bell; but they 
didn’t. The three used to talk at meal hours gaily and quite 
unreservedly of their excellent stroke of business; for they 
spoke in German, a tongue which their French maid was 
unable to speak. She could understand it, nevertheless (which 
they little guessed), when spoken. What she heard, however, 
did not much arouse her interest ; she was engaged to a young 
Republican journalist in Paris, and thought more about him 
than success in life-insuring. Unhappily for the doctor this 
maiden took his fancy, and he made proposals to her, which, 
asa modern dramatist has described them, if not absolutely 
dishonourable, were “remote.” Upon this she wrote to her 
lover, and told him all she knew. He disapproved of the 
doctor’s behaviour, disapproved of his opinions (for the man 
of science was an Anarchist, and opposed to him in politics), 
and disapproved of the fraud. He came over to London, and 
told the whole story to the insurance companies. 


The German philanthropist, his widow, and their faithful 
medical attendant smelt danger, and fled from France. The 
pursuit was intermittent, but persistent ; and eventually they 
were run to earth: the philanthropist very literally so, for 
when his apprehension became imminent he committed 
suicide. What is very curious, and heaps romance upon 
romance in this extraordinary trial, the day after his death 


arrives a letter announcing his having succeeded to a large 
fortune, out of which he might, doubtless, have settled 
his business affairs with satisfaction to all concerned, and 
lived happily ever afterwards. ‘he others were caught, 
and condemned to various terms of penal servitude. What 
is very strange in this strangest of life-dramas, is the 
useless trouble our hero gave himself to pick out a 
hospital patient that resembled him. It seems he had 
“squared” the doctor already, so there was no necessity 
to deceive him by any resemblance between the dead man and 
the living. A negro would have equally served his purpose 
if he had thought beforehand of personating the corpse 
himeelf. That stroke of genius seems to have occurred to 
him extempore, and in a flash. On the whole, it is the finest 
cause célébre of the century. 


Rarely as the world at large acknowledges its greatest 
benefactors, this is still more true of callings and interests 
which have been specifically advantaged. How many who 
obtain fellowships at the university, for instance, give a 
thought to the “ pious founder”? How many who have been 
assisted by the Literary Fund have ever heard, except in con- 
nection with the Crystal Palace, of Sydenham? And how 
many of those who administer the affairs of certain companies 
with exceeding profit to themselves ever bless the memory of 
Peter Hopkins (I conclude it was Peter, but history is so 
slipshod and careless in its process of embalming him that it 
only gives his initial letter). Of his birth we know nothing ; 
but that he should have died (in 1809) “in an obscure lodging 
near Moorfields,” neglected and penniless, is only what one 
would have expected of a man who should be a patron saint 
of so many people. He is brought to my own recollection only 
by a curious coincidence in connection with a recent winding- 
up order (and even that I daren’t mention for fear 
of an action for libel). Mr. P. Hopkins “made a very 
handsome independence by making sets of books for those 
who, for their own interest, were obliged to appear before 
certain gentlemen in commission at Guildhall.” In other 
words, he was the first person in the City of London who ever 
directed his attention to the art of couking accounts. Matthew 
Hopkins one has heard of; and even of Samuel Hopkins, 
founder of the “Hopkinsian Theology” (and the hero of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s “Minister's Wooing”) ; but how silent 
is the voice of fame about P. Hopkins! It must be allowed, 
however, that he had one advantage which is denied to his 
unconscious imitator of to-day—the lottery. “He was the 
first; person who suggested the idea of imputing the losses of 
bankrupts to speculations on the lottery,” and procured the 
unsuccessful numbers (“collected at 2s. a-piece”) as having 
been unfortunately collected by his employers. Yet in 1859 
there was no jubilee for Hopkins, nor for his many disciples 
is there in all the city a single shrine. 


Tam always a little suspicious of the excellent people who 
tell me “natural history stories.’ They are like traveller's 
tales—and we know what they are. How we all used to 
believe in the dog that Landseer painted and called “ A member 
of the Royal Humane Society”! Everybody now knows that 
that dog—with the best intentions in the world—nsed to 
drown people with his affectionate paws instead of saving 
them. Is there anybody who has not met the man who knew 
the man that owned the dog who travelled in a basket from 
London to Aberdeen by railway, and came home—coyered wit 
mud, and in very bad condition, but still came home —by road 
in a week? But does anybody know the dog? The last 
anecdote of instinct appears in the Nineteenth Century for 
this month—related, one is glad to see, by a gentleman “on 
whose testimony reliance may be placed”—about a shark. 
The shark is a creature who has been hitherto much 
neglected as a hero. He is generally the Bad Character 
of natural history stories, and it is quite refreshing 
to read a narrative to his advantage. Even now we have still 
to hear of his domestic affections, his gratitude, or even of his 
dormant sense of humour. When he turns so playfully over 
on his back it has hitherto been supposed to be for the greater 
convenience of swallowing the British seaman. Let us hope 
that, like so many of us, he has been misunderstood ; and, in 
the meantime, let us be thankful to believe in his indomitable 
perseverance. “The men let go a shark-hook, and soon 
captured a large shark. They cut the unhappy creature open, 
extracted the liver (which contains a considerable qnantity 
of oil), and flung the carcase overboard. In a few minutes 
there was another tug at the hook, and, to the no small 
surprise of the fishermen, they brought up the very shark 
they had just thrown away as dead.” . Doubt has been 
expressed about this tale. Anecdotes of the marvellous 
powers of the dog, and, for all I know, of the dogfish, are 
swallowed, so to speak, hook and all; but this trait of the 
poor shark is received with incredulity. This is not only 
unfair, but illogical. For what is it that interferes with the 
appetite (not to say the voracity) of man, but his liver—and 
it was only his liver that the shark had lost. 


The difficulty which boys and girls experience in expressing 
their ideas upon subjects not to be found in the Encyclopedia 
is notorious. Their essays are generally bristling with facts, 
more or less recondite, and with reflections of the most philo- 
sophic kind. What “stumps” them is the being asked to put 
their own thoughts regarding any familiar matter into words. 
An examiner at a seminary for young ladies requested one of 
them the other day to give him her notion of what sort of 
telegram she would send to her father in the event of her 
having met with a railway accident. It was a thing that 
might occur, of course, and the lesson prove useful; but, in 


any case, it would give an idea of her mental resources. He 


threw out no hints, but, with the proviso that it should be as 
brief as possible, left the whole composition to the young lady's 
imagination. This was the telegram :—“* Dear mamma is 
killed ; Jane [her sister] and I are in the refreshment-room.” 


* 
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The great question that is agitating the readers of light 
literature just now is, “ Do novelists weep over their works?” 
They do, indeed ; and have plenty of reason to do so, Novels 
are like teeth—bad in coming, bad in going, and, what is 
worse, by no means a source of joy even when they are “out.” 
When the thing is in MS. we weep becanse it isn’t in print ; 
and very often, when it is in print, we have good cause to 
weep because it isn’t in MS. If it was not that he is (as is 
well known) so philosophical, the novelist would be a Niobe— 
all tears. Some of them, indeed, affect to be in tearing 
spirits, but these are in reality the most melancholy specimens 
of the whole lot. When we come to consider the matter 
how can it be otherwise? In youth they cannot get their 
book published for love or money; love, in fact, may be 
left out of the question. Whoever heard of a publisher's first 
love—I mean of his being in love with a first book? And, on 
the other hand, where is the young author who has the smokey 
to publish it at his own expense? The huge manuscript rolls 
back to him, like the stone of Sisyphus, from half the “ houses ” 
in Paternoster-row ; sometimes curtly, “ with thanks ;” some- 
times more offensively, with compliments (“your novel 
has great merit, but "—mere butter) ; sometimes it don’t come 
back at all. “ Tears, idle tears,” says the poet, “we know not 
what they mean ;” but the young novelist knows very well— 
believe me. With a dead lift, or by the most shameless 
cringing to a moneyed aunt (declared by her other nephews to 
be out of her mind), he succeeds, when in middle life, in seeing 
his work in print. I grant this is a moment of ecstasy ; 
but it doesn’t last even till the reviews come out. The 
“critics on the hearth” (his family) are all amazed at his 
indiscretion, but not so stupefied with astonishment that they 
cannot express it. How could he throw his money away, or 
worse, his poor aunt’s money, in such a ridiculous way? He 
write? Then the real critics—the sworn tormentors—begin 
their work. Weep ?—it is almost enough to make the angels 
weep, and the middle-aged novelist, though tending that way, 
is not yet an angel. But suppose (for you may suppose any- 
thing) the poor wretch is successful—popular. That is the 
unforgiveable sin in Letters. Of course he is then a charlatan, 
and a plagiarist, but his private character also begins to suffer, 
He smokes like a furnace, he drinks to excess, he beats his 
aunt—the aunt to whom he owes everything in life; and if 
not in Newga‘e, which is the proper place for him, he ought 
to be in a lunatic asylum. ‘This is told in the London news- 
papers. and copied into all the country ones. Weep, I should 
think he did weep ; but he can’t weep that away. Still, if he 
is popular at the libraries he can bear a good deal of obloquy. 
What he cannot bear is the recollection that he has sold his 
copyright, and very cheap. ‘Then he weeps indeed. 


THE COURT. 

On Sunday morning, May 6, the Queen and Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne,and the Marquis of Lorne,and the members 
of the Royal household, attended Divine service in the private 
chapel. The Bishop of Peterborough, assisted by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Windsor, officiated. The Queen held-a private Investiture 
of the Order of the Garter at Windsor on May 7. The Marquis 
of Londonderry was introduced to her Majesty’s presence by 
Lord Elphinstone, Lord-in- Waiting, when the Queen conferred 
the honour of Knighthood on his Lordship, and invested him 
with the ribbon and badge of the order, and handed to him 
the garter. Princess Louise was present with her Majesty. 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne left Windsor Castle 
in the evening-and returned to London. On May 8 the 
Queen left Windsor Castle on a visit to London. Proceced- 
ing in the afternoon to the Albert Hall, her Majesty, accom- 
panied by Princess Christian of Schleswig -Holstein, the 
Duchess of Albany, and Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, was received by the Earl of Lathom (vice-president 
of the council of the Royal Albert Hall), and by Mr. M‘Hardy 
(vice-president), Mr. Murdoch, M.P., Mr. Power, Colonel 
Makins, M.P., Mr. Ruthven Pym, Mr. Houghton, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby (member of the council), and Mr. Cole (secretary). 
On reaching the Royal box the National Anthem was sung, 
under the leadership of Mr. Barnby, after which the dramatic 
cantata, * The Golden Legend,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, was 
performed by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, conducted 
by the composer. After the performance the following had 
the honour of being presented to the Queen by the Earl of 
Lathom—Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Charles Banks, 
Mr. Henschel, Mr. Watkin Mills, Dr. Stainer, Mr. J. Barnby, 
and Sir Arthur Sillivan. Her Majesty was most_heartily 
cheered going and returnine. Her Majesty held a Drawing- 
room on Wednesday; and on Monday, May 16, will hold 
another.—The Queen is expected to leave for Balmoral about 
May 18.—We are authorised to state that her Majesty's birth- 
day will be celebrated on Saturday, June 2.—Her Majesty 
has signified her acceptance of the office of president 0 the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England during its forthcoming 
jubilee year. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prin- 
cesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, were present, on May 5, at the 
christening of the infant daughter of Sir Francis and Lady 
Knollys, at the Chapel Royal. St. James's. The Prince and 
Princess stood as sponsors. Miss Knollys and Major-General 
Sir C. Teesdale were in attendance. The Prince and Prince 
Albert Victor dined with the President (Sir Frederic Leighton) 
and Council of the Royal Academy of Arts in the even- 
ing, at their anniversary dinner at Burlington House. 
Prince Albert Victor, attended by Captain the Hon. A. 
Greville, arrived at Marlborough House in the afternoon 
from York. On Sunday morning, May 6, the Prince and 
Princess, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor and Princesses 
Louise. Victoria, end Mand, were present at Divine service. 
‘he Prince and Princess left Marlborough House on Monday 
morning, May 7, for Euston Station, where they took the West 
Coast express en route to Glasgow. Their Royal Highnesses 
arrived at Glasgow in the evening, and were the guests of 
Lord Hamilton at Dalziel House. The Prince and Princess 
opened the Glasgow Exhibition on May 8. They had a 
magnificent reception. The streets were profusely decorated, 
and the fine weather brought many thousands of people to the 
route from the Central Station to the Exhibition. The Prince 
acknowledged an address at the Council Chamber, and another 
at the Exhibition, which he declared open. In the evening their 
Royal Highnesses returned to the residence of Lord Hamilton.— 
The Prince of Wales will, by command of the Queen, hold 2 
Levée at St. James's Palace, on behalf of her Majesty, on 
Friday, May 11.—Prince George of Wales has been appointed 
Lieutenant in H.M.S. Alexandra (flag-ship), on the Medi- 
terranean Station. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. : 


The New Gallery, in spite of the forebodings of hostile and 
despondent critics, has been completed ; and the result is such 
as must give its spirited promoters unqualified satisfaction. A 
few weeks ago the site now occupied by the best-lighted and 
most artistically-decorated picture gallery in London was 
hopeless chaos—or, rather, was still encumbered by the ruined 
fittings of an insolvent meat-market. The central hall out of 
which the two picture galleries open is resplendent with gold 
and platinum decorations, a combination which is both novel 
and effective ; and the lavish use of marbles of various colours 
and tones removes all sense of tawdriness or pretentiousness. 
The New Gallery, however, has been so fully described else- 
where, and the Aladdin-like way in which this new Palace of 
Art has arisen, that it is not necessary for us to dwell longer 
on the subject; and we pass on at once to consider the 
treasures which find a fitting home. although a temporary one, 
in this building. : 

The number of oil-paintings hung 1s limited, being scarcely 
more than a hundred and fifty ; nevertheless it is no exagger- 
ation to say that they include more works of distinct interest 
than are to be found in any of the other numerous exhibitions 
now open—Burlington House itself not being excepted. By 
this we do not mean to say that all the works are of the same 
merit, or that all are praiseworthy ; but there are very few 
which do not present some special features which require 
more than casual notice from the visitor. The artists who 
contribute to this result are not chosen from any particular 
school, nor are they the defenders of any special shibboleth. 
Messrs. Carr and Hallé, whatever their own tastes may 
be, have wisely decided to admit works of all schools ; 
and they have taken for their principle the French 
saying, “Tous les styles sont bons, hormis l’ennuyeux.” 
Mr. Burne-Jones, M. W. B. Richmond, Mr, Alma Tadema are 
supported by Messrs. Holl, Herkomer, and Millais ; and artists 
so opposed as Sir J. D. Linton and Mr. Sargent, Mr. A. W. 
Hunt and Professor Costa find equal favour at the hands of the 
managers. Sir John Millais’s “ Forlorn” (99), which was the 
only work hung on the day of the Press view, can scarcely be 
accounted as a success—at all events in its present unfinished 
state. It represents a somewhat pink-and-white faced girl of 
solid proportions, in a red brocade dress and holding a bright 
green peacock’s feathered fan across her lap. The colour is 
slapped on with more vigour than discrimination, and the 
pose is rather that of weakness than of dejection. Mr. Alma 
Tadema has also been so hung with other works that 
his six contributions, with one or two slight exceptions, 
seem to belong to an earlier date than the present year. 
The sketch for the “Roses of MHeliogabalus ” (182) 
shows how much that picture has been changed for the 
better as it has progressed, and it also shows how far 
in poetic fancy—even in its improved form—it falls below that 
delightful work “ He loves me, he loyes me not” (131), which 
dates from at least seven yearsago. The portrait of Dr. Adama 
Van Scheltema (133) is an almost humorous rendering of an 
expressive face, and what it lacks in refinement it supplies by 
force and directness of purpose. From Mr. Alma Tadema to 
Mr. W. B. Richmond the transition is somewhat brusque ; but 
the latter has nothing to fear from comparison with one 
whose aims are pursued by such different means. Of the 
numerous portraits by Mr. Richmond—there are at least 
half a dozen—we have no hesitation in awarding the prize 
to the least obtrusive-—those of Mrs. Andrew Lang (101) and 
Miss Gladstone (98). The latter is almost severe in both pose 
and colour, as well befits a Principal of Newnham. ‘The 
face is marked by firmness of will, self-command, and the 
power of commanding others; Mrs. Lang, on the other hand, 
seems to regard life and its creatures as sources of amuse- 
ment, not to be taken too seriously or worthy of too much 
worry. In the slightly contemptuous turn of the mouth of 
the one, as in the earnest eyes of the other, we seem to catch 
their respective views of the world and its uses. In his more 
elaborate treatment of Mrs. Cuninghame Graham (74) and 
Mrs. Drummond (78) Mr. Richmond touches upon another 
phase of modern life, in which dress plays a prominent part ; 
but itis in the flowing lines of ladies’ dresses that he often 
shows the full measure of his skill, and in both these 
instances he is to be seen at his best. With the two largest 
works, Sir Edward Malet (153) and Lady Ermyntrude Malet 
(91), Mr. Richmond is less successful. The hideous diplo- 
matic costume worn by the former seems to be too heavy 
for his Excellency’s legs to support; whilst the expression 
of the face is shy rather than reserved, saturnine rather than 
determined. Lady Malet, on her part, seems to carry in her 
face the effects of over-dressing, mental and physical. The 
former protests against the latter—but “ noblesse oblige,” and 
she wears as the outward witness to her martyrdom a vapid face 
and a white satin dress trimmed with the richest lace. She does 
not look so dignified as Sir J. D. Linton’s Miss Wardour 
(142), in spite of a certain hardness of outline about 
the face and neck. The figure, however, is stately, and the 
colouring of the richly-brocaded dress as perfect as any- 
thing in the room. Mr. J. Collier's protest in favour of a 
simpler style, put forward in the portrait of Miss Ethel 
Huxley (154), is scarcely likely to avail; for the slim lady, in 
spite of her white muslin dress, scarcely diverts attention from 
the mass of trees and foliage, into the depths of which she is 
gazing so intently. The picture falls very far short of Mr. 
J. J. Shannon’s far simpler treatment of Mrs. Williamson (94), 
and of Mr, Herkomer’s only lady, Julia, Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale (113), which whilst wanting in the startling effects of his 
Miss Grant, has a distinction of its own not easy to mistake 
or to misunderstand. Mr. C. H. Hallé’s portrait of Mrs. Arthur 
Saumarez (126) has also a cachet of refinement which is well 
caught, and the colouring of the silver-grey dress is delicately 
rendered, but it is not equal to his pleasing tribute to the 
memory of the late Stephen Heller (89). Of the male portraits 
sent by Mr. Herkomer, those of Mr. Frank Burnand (105) and 
of “ My Father and Children” (117), are the most characteristic 
and least open to the complaint of being overcharged with brown 
tones. Inthe portrait of Mr. Alexander Macmillan (29), a face 
so characteristic that it should offer little difficulty to 
the portrait-painter, the general effect is marred by a 
certain flatness of treatment as well as by its common- 
place design. With regard to Mr. H. G. Herkomer’s portrait 
of Mr. D. Meinertzhagen (79), we hope. that the artist’s imagi- 
nation has in this case outrun his power of introspection. 

Turning to the works in which imagination plays a greater 
part, we must begin with Mr. Burne-Jones. Between the two 
pictures devoted to the story of Perseus is that of Danaé, 
and, although wholly distinct, the three works seem to make 
Up one scheme of colour. Danaé, aware of the doom pro- 
nounced upon her by her terror-stricken father, is watching 
from the door of her palace the building of the Tower of Brass 
(54) by which the ill-omened dream will, it is hoped, be fals- 
ified. Beyond the light and colour introduced by the mimic 
Workers in the background, as they raise stone upon stone 
and fix the plates of impenetrable brass, the background has 
little interest. All is concentrated in the single figure of the 
Stately maiden, who, conscious of the doom awaiting, seems to 
be bidding farewell to the flowers and pleasant things of earth 
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by which she is still surrounded. Her noble figure, draped in 
a rich red dress, is strangely set off by the nude figure of 
Andromeda in the two pictures hanging on either side of her. 
In the first, “The Rock of Doom ” (53), Andromeda chained to 
the rock—or rather to a rocky pillar rising from the calm 
waters of the Bay of Joppa—is awaiting her doom with 
apparent composure, and apparently still doubtful as to the 
meaning of the appearance of Perseus, who, in full armour, has 
alighted on the other side of the slender pillar. His attitude, 
holding away from her the helmet of darkness, on which 
is the Gorgon’s head, is somewhat too petit maitre; but 
this is altogether absent in the other scene, “The Doom 
Fulfilled” (55), in which we see Perseus enlaced in the folds 
of the monster, dealing rapid blows, and striving with all his 
might to avoid the fatal jaws which seem to threaten him with 
death. In this picture again, if the whole idea were not purely 
decorative, we should be inclined to find fault with the dreary 
unconcern of Andromeda, who seems indifferent to the battle 
raging at her side and unmoved by the dangers of her 
champion. Mr. Watts’s “ Angel of Death” (30) touches a 
very different chord, and appeals to everyone into whose 
household the sad chastener has descended and borne 
away the young life on which so many hopes were 
centred. Mr. Watts represents the Angel of Death taking 
upon her knees, with almost motherly tenderness, the 
young’ child, round whose head the halo of glory is already 
playing, and whose earthly, pain-racked features she shades 
from human gaze. In sentiment as in colour, the work displays 
Mr. Watts’s refinement and poetry at their best, and show how 
well fitted he is to lead English art to higher flights, if only 
the public would not bring artists down to the level of prosaic 
and daily life and its often coarse pursuits. 

We reserve for a future occasion our notice of the remain- 
ing works. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO GLASGOW. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, on Tuesday, May 8, opened 
the Glasgow Inteynational Exhibition, which is described and 
illustrated on several of our pages. Their Royal Highnesses, 
on Monday evening, arrived at Dalzell House, near Motherwell, 
where they were the guests of Lord Hamilton of Dalzell. 
Next morning, accompanied by Lord Hamilton and the Hon. 
Elinor and Alice Hamilton, they came by railway to Glasgow. 
They were received at the Central Station by the Lord Provost, 
Sir James King, and Lady King, with the Civic Magistrates 
and the Town Clerk, Dr. Marwick. They drove to the Council 
Chambers in Ingram-street, where a distinguished company 
was assembled, including the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke 
and Duchess of Abercorn, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Lothian, the Earl of Home, the Earl, and Countess of Stair, 
and other nobility and gentry. An address of welcome from 
the Glasgow Corporation was read, to which the Prince 
replied. Their Royal Highnesses then went to luncheon 
at the house of the Lord Provost in Claremont - terrace. 
The civic procession, with deputations from the Muni- 
cipalities of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, Belfast, 
York, Liverpool, Leeds, and many other towns, went from the 
Council Chambers to the Exhibition. The Prince and Princess 
went to the Exhibition from the Lord Provost’s house. They 
were cheered by crowds of people. A troop of Hussars was on 
guard at the entrance to the Exhibition grounds, and a com- 
pany of the Seaforth Highlanders at the main door of the 
building ; a salute of twenty-one guns announced the arrival 
of their Royal Highnesses at half-past two o'clock. They were 
received by Sir Archibald and Lady Campbell, Colonel Sir 
Donald Matheson, and the Executive Committee and officials 
of the Exhibition. The Prince opened the door with the 
golden key. Three thousand people were assembled in the 
grand hall. The orchestra performed the National Anthem. 
Their Royal Highnesses ascended a dais, under a lofty canopy, 
in front of the platform. Prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Donald M‘Leod, one of the Queen’s chaplains. Sir Archibald 
Campbell, president of the Executive Committee, read an 
address to their Royal Highnesses. The Prince of Wales 
read his reply, commending the aims and plan of the 
Exhibition, noticing the achievements of Glasgow in the 
useful arts and manufactures and applied sciences, and 
the renown of Glasgow University as a seat of learning. The 
Lord Provost then presented to the Prince an album of draw- 
ings and a painting by members of the Glasgow Art Club. 
The Glasgow Choral Union, under the leadership of Mr. Joseph 
Bradley, sang the inaugural ode, written by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, music composed by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, who acted 
as conductor. The Prince of Wales now declared the Exhi- 
bition opened ; and their Royal Highnesses, after taking tea in 
the Royal reception-rooms, were conducted through the 
picture-galleries, the Women’s Industries’ section, the Indian 
section, and the machinery galleries. Leaving the Exhibition 
at half-past five, they drove through Dumbarton-street and 
Argyle-street to the Central Station, and returned to Hamilton 
and Dalzell House. 

Our Portrait of the Lord Provost is from a photograph by 
Messrs. T. and R. Annan, of Glasgow. 


Mr. E. Watts-Russell gave a richly-varied recital on May 10, 
at Westminster Townhall. 

In our notice of the Grosvenor Gallery last week Mr. 
Arthur Severn's “Signs of Clearing after Storm” (26) was by 
a slip of the pen ascribed to Mr. Walter Severn. 

Bristol Cathedral has been adorned with a large white 
marble medallion and tablet in memory of the late Mr. Samuel 
Morley. 

The Belgian Commission of Inquiry into the North Sea 
Fisheries have agreed upon a report.advising the establishment 
of an international maritime tribunal for deciding differences 
between fishermen of various nationalities. The Commissioners, 
however, are of opinion that fishing in Belgian waters should 
be reserved exclusively for Belgian fishermen. 

The Lord Mayor, in the absence of the Crown Prince of 
Italy, will open the Italian Exhibition on Saturday afternoon, 
the Twelfth of May. This remarkably interesting Exhibition, 
comprising a fine representative collection of Italian paintings 
and sculpture, views of Rome, the Colosseum, Naples, Capri, 
and Pompeii, and a variety of novel exhibits, has been organised 
by Mr. John R. Whitley, on the site of last year’s American 
Exhibition. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will on Monday 
afternoon, the Fourteenth of May, open the Anglo-Danish 
Exhibition at South Kensington. There will be an in- 
augural concert, at which Madame Albani will sing, 
in the Albert Hall, where her Royal Highness is to 
receive gifts of purses in aid of the rebuilding of the 
British Home for Incurables, to which benevolent insti- 
tution the profits of the Exhibition are to be devoted at the 
close of the season. On the Monday evening the Duke of 
Cambridge will preside at a banquet to be held in the Con- 
servatory on behalf of the funds of the same charity, which 
was the first to secure the gracious patronage of the Princess 
of Wales after:'she had made England her home. 
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London being at its pleasantest—the season having opened in 
brilliant spring weather in honour of the fair young débutantes 
at her Majesty's first May Drawingroom—it has required some 
self-abnegation on the part of noble Lords to resist the invita- 
tion to outdoor enjoyment conveyed through the medium of 
shafts of sunlight shining through the stained-glass windows 
of the House of Peers. 

The alluring sun-rays glinting on the Ministerial bench 
on Monday, the Seventh of May, seemed, however, but to 
steel to duty one of the ablest and most earnest of the 
younger members of the Government. This was the Earl of 
Onslow, clear-headed and clear-voiced representative of the 
Board of Trade in the House of Lords. Whilst the Marquis of 
Salisbury was absorbed in studying a bulky Parliamentary 
volume, the dry perusal only interrupted now and again by a 
merry jest from chirpy Lord Cranbrook ; whilst the Duke of 
Buckingham presided in Committee with a business-like dis- 
patch that could not be excelled, and Earl Granville serenely 
lounged as a silent Leader of the Opposition next the Earl of 
Kimberley—Lord Onslow usefully busied himself with the 
Merchant Shipping Life-Saving Appliances Bill. 

The object of this measure is to secure the safety of passengers 
and crews by ensuring the provision of an adequate number of 
boats, rafts, and life-beltson board ship. The Earl of Ravens- 
worth and the venerable Baron Cottesloe (in his ninetieth year) 
evinced considerable interest in these necessary safeguards ; and 
Lord Cottesloe’s prolonged argument in favour of throwing 
oil on troubled waters, supported by Lord Elphinstone’s facts as 
to the practical efficacy of oil in calming a heavy sea, induced 
the Prime Minister to bestow a significant nod on Lord 
Onslow, who promptly intimated that an oil clause might be 
added on the report of the Bill. In his neatly incisive way, 
Earl Cadogan then prevailed upon their Lordships, after some 
smart discussion in which Lord Salisbury joined, to read the 
Irish Timber Acts Amendment Bill a second time. The 
Premier, at the subsequent sitting, was enabled to assure Lord 
Granville that there was no foundation for the reported 
friction between the English and French Governments as 
regards the new duty on champagne and other expensive 
French wines ; but the noble Marquis added that Mr. Goschen 
had it under consideration how he could modify the impost on 
the cheap sparkling wines of France. 

Lord Dunraven’s Special Committee of the House of Lords 
on the lamentable “ Sweating ’ system in the London labour 
markets, impartially presided over by the noble Earl, has 
brought to light a multitude of grievances which have long 
been familiar to those acyuainted with the distressful con- 
dition and sadly scanty wages of thousands of the industrious 
poor. Making allowances for some exaggerations, and re- 
gretting that one of the largest firms in the Metropolis was 
not permitted to reply immediately to the graye allegations 
made against their mode of conducting business, one may yet 
deplore that towards the close of the nineteenth century 
men and women and children should toil for what barely 
enables them to keep body and soul together. Shall we have 
to wait for * The Dawn of the Twentieth Century "—heralded, 
with the reign of ‘ King Edward VIL,” in a most remarkable 
and masterly brochure, so entitled, published by Field and 
Tuer—for the Utopia in which social inequalities are to be 
removed? Not if Lord Dunraven can accelerate the coming of 
a sympathetic civilisation. 

The Karl of Carnarvon, looking all the better for his trip 
round the world, signalised his return by making an interesting 
personal explanation in the House of Lords, on the Third of 
May. His Lordship having denied the accuracy of Mr. 
Parnell’s statement at the commencement of the Session with 
respect to the noble Harl’s alleged approval of a Home-Rule 
Parliament for Ireland, the Irish Nationalist Leader took 
advantage of the entertainment offered him by the Eighty 
Club on the Highth to firmly abide by his account of the inter- 
view. Whatever passed between them, there can be no doubt 
that Lord Carnarvon, whilst Lord Lieutenant, was on friendly 
terms with Mr. Parnell and the late Mr. E. Dwyer Gray. 

The dames and knights of the Primrose League, who exer- 
cised potent influence at the last General Election on behalf 
of the Conservative Party, have at length awakened Liberal 
ladies of “light and leading” (even in this connection a 
Beaconsfield phrase will crop up) to the need of extending 
their social influence. Thus, Lord and Lady Ripon held open 
house on the Seventh of May for the benefit of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, the zealous members of which on the follow- 
ing evening foregathered in the picture-lined rooms of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, where Mrs. Gladstone 
addressed them in earnest style. The veteran Liberal Leader 
himself (who is to leave town to spend Whitsuntide with Mrs. 
Gladstone at Hawarden Castle) rejoiced the hearts of an 
extraordinarily large gathering at the National Liberal Club on 
the Second of May, when the right hon. gentleman, in opening 
the Gladstone Library, eloquently discoursed on the educational 
value of political works, and flowers were used as freely for 
decorative purposes as they are in Alma Tadema’s one 
Academy painting, “The Roses of Heliogabalus.” 

The House of Commons has witnessed swift transaction 
of business, to the satisfaction of Mr. W. H. Smith, who fairly 
beamed on his return from a Ministerial visit to the Queen at 
Windsor. The Second of May saw the rejection of Sir John 
Lubbock’s uncalled-for Early Closing Bill, a proposed 
revival of the curfew, by the good round majority of 
183. On the Third, Mr. Edward Stanhope introduced the 
important Government Bill for the better utilisation of 
our Volunteers in case of invasion; in Committee on the 
Budget, Sir William Harcourt vainly moved the withdrawal of 
the increased tax on French bottled wines, and Mr. Channing 
as fruitlessly essayed to cut down the tax on four-wheeled 
vehicles ; Mr. Stansfeld sought to improve the Local Govern- 
ment Election Bill, and Mr. Labouchere obtained a Select 
Committee to inquire into the formation of the Hyderabad 
Mining Company, Limited. On the Fourth, Mr. W. H. 
Smith announced that Lord Hartington would preside over a 
Royul Commission to consider the administration of the defen- 
sive services of the country ; Mr. Watt did not entirely in vain 
pray for a Commission to inquire into the desirability of the 
State purchase of railways, for Mr. Gladstone, in expressing 
disagreement with the proposal, favoured the House with some 
interesting reminiscences ; and the Leader of the Opposition, 
before the Budget Bill was read the third time, expressed the 
hope that Mr. Goschen would revise his tariff for French wines. 

The Speaker (in whose absence through illness Mr. Leonard 
Courtney presided with accustomed firmness and ability) was 
on the Seventh of May well enough to resume his seat in the 
chair. Mr. John Morley deputised as Leader of the Opposition, 
looking hardly as ruddy as he does in his portrait in the New 
Gallery. This buoyant personification of Radicalism elicited 
from Mr. Smith that. should the Local Government Electors 
Bill pass before Whitsuntide, the holidays would begin on 
Friday, the Eighteenth of May, lasting till the Thirty-first. 
Hence, Sir Wilfrid Lawson will be again deprived of his oppor- 
tunity to jocosely oppose adjournment over the Derby, which 
is fixed for the Thirtieth of May. 
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lace and blue ribbon bows. In contrast 
to this sort of thing, who can help 


noticing the young Marchioness who is 


A LOST CAUSE: FLIGHT OF KING JAMES II. AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 


A. C. GOW, A.R.A. 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
AT THE PRIVATE VIEW OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


One great advantage, at least, over all other galleries for the 
purposes of private views cannot be denied to the Royal 
Academy—that of size. It is possible to see and be seen 
there, so that one instinctively puts on one’s newest and most 
charming of gowns or bonnets for the occasion. This observa- 
tion does not apply to certain people who, forbidden by 
circumstances to affect greater wealth than they possess, take 
refuge in the opposite affectation, and emphasise their millions 
by plainness, cheapness, and antiquity of attire. To name 
names would be invidious; but to avoid noticing the fact 
would be impossible. There are so many ways of making 
yourself remarkable in society, given a little courage and a 
certain originality. If an actress be young and handsome, 
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OUR BABY KING.—MRS. SEYMOUR LUCAS, 


she can appear in a bright green plush coat, with a broad- 
brimmed leghorn hat lined with green and turned up behind 
with pink roses. If her personal case be otherwise, she can 
dress like a sensible old lady, in black velvet coat and black 
bonnet, but attract attention by a big white lace fichu, with 
red ribbon bows dotted round it, put on atop of the unobjection- 
able mantle, and covering it nearly to the waist. Or if she 
be neither young nor handsome, but have not “ the grace to 
know it,” no sumptuary law forbids her wearing a trained silk 
dross of brightest blue and a girlish hat of transparent white 


mistress of millions, but who chooses to 
appearin a tumbled black lacegownand 
a last-summer’s tulle bonnet, showing 
traces of much wear?—or the Man- 
: chester merchant's wife who goes out, 
year after year, in the same brown velvet dress and bonnet 
to match, while her husband pays ten thousand pounds for a 
masterpiece of art? These be not sketches from imagination, 
but from life. “Tis a wily world, my masters, and many a 
social goal is approached by tortuous tracks ! 
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NIOBE.—S. J. SOLOMON. 


Splendour and brightness of garb at Private Views being 
a little overdone, some of the most notable ladies have of late 
taken to oppearing in black. This was apparent at the Gros- 
yenor, and yet more sc at the Academy. Nothing can surpass 
in effect a well-made black costume amidst a lightly tinted 
crowd. Lady Colin Campbell wore black at the Academy ; 
her fine, tall figure showing conspicuously in a redingote 
polonaise of striped black cloth, trimmed with jet; while a 
Directoire-shaped bonnet of drawn rounds of black tulle, and 
under the high brim, so as to rest on the hair, a row of roses 
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CAPTIVE ANDROMACHE.—SIR F, LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


A GOLDEN AFTERNOON, ISLE OF WIGHT (NEAR LUCCOMBE).—G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 


half hidden by a falling piece of black lace, made an effective 
finish. Mrs. Bernard-Beere was in black, with a full frill of 
white muslin tumbling down the middle of the bodice, and 
long white kid gloves. Mrs. Bancroft had a long coat of cut 
black plush. 


Black was worn by Lady Rosebery, in the form of a striped 
velvet long mantle, relieved by a red tulle bonnet. Maria, 
Marchioness of Ailesbury’s youthful figure was displayed by a 
closely-fitting black cashmere dress trimmed with jet and worn 
without a mantle. Lady Salisbury was in brown velvet ; Lady 
Greville in a striped polonaise of two shades of green silk ; 
Lady Randolph Churchill in tan cloth, tailor made. Amongst 
the many other interesting figures were those of Mrs. Louise 
Jopling, in foulard having lightning stripes of white on a 
black ground ; Miss Emily Faithfull, in a dark red tailor-made 
dress ; Miss Genevieve Ward, in blue cashmere, with panel and 
vest of silver passementerie ; Mrs. Newman Hall, in Gobelin 
blue plush; and Mrs. James Mactear in brown moire. A 
striking dress was a Directoire coat of black moire, with long 
basques on the hips and pockets there marked out with big cut 
steel buttons, which also emphasised the edges of the coat where 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.—HERBERT SCHMALZ. 


it turned back from a white sash and vest. Grey was much 
worn, a rather pretty young girl’s gown being of pale grey 
cashmere, with a pink ribbon passing like an order from left 
to right on the bodice, and variously-disposed straps of the 
same ribbon appearing on the skirt. 


Women who work decidedly get a distinctive expression 
from it: a look of earnestness and of self-reliance, I think it 
is, which to me is very charming. It belongs to all classes of 
women-workers, but it struck me the other night that it is 


“pats, TOBY !’’—G. H. SWINSTEAD. 


THE ART SEASON: SKETCHES OF PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
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THE DUKE OF PORTLAND’S AYRSHIRE, WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS STAKES, 


S WENTSCHEL, i 


F, J. Ferris. A. H. Jarvis. J. Worrall. C. W. Beal, Manager, J, M‘C. Blackham. H. F. Boyle, J. Edwards. 


G. J. Bonnor, CO. T. B. Turner. P. 8. MacDonnell, Captain. H. Trott, A, C, Bannerman, 
THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 
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seen in perfection in women-singers, because in them it is 
necessarily combined with an attention to social style and a 
gracious effort after personal charm that evaporate, perhaps, 
in a measure, from some other classes of women-workers. In 
singers there is found combined care (which surely we do 
not want to lose) to show the person to the best advantage 
and to retain “all grace of womanhood,” together with the 
higher, more impersonal and more elevating ambition to 
excel in an art, and with the independence and strength 
of character that a self-supporting and self-reliant career 
confers. I was impressed with this at the party given 
by Madame Agnes Larkcom (Mrs. Herbert Jacobs) as a 
sort of house-warming, to celebrate her return from her 
wedding trip. Madame Antoinette Sterling, in blue and gold 
brocade; Madame Marian Mackenzie, in heliotrope self- 
coloured broche, with a long train; Madame Clara Samuell, 


THE WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND. 


At the Newmarket Spring Meeting, on Wednesday, May 2, the 
Two Thousand Guineas Stakes were won by the Duke of Port- 
land’s three-year-old colt Ayrshire, coming in two lengths 
ahead of Johnny Morgan, a horse belonging to the same owner, 
while Orbit, owned by the Duke of Westminster, was a head 
behind Johnny Morgan; Mr. R. C. Vyner’s Crowberry was 
fourth ; Friar’s Balsam, owned by Sir F. Johnstone, was fifth ; 
and the Duke of Westminster’s Ossory was last. Ayrshire was 
ridden by J. Osborne. This horse, whose sire was Hampton 
and his dam Atalanta, was bred by his owner, the Duke of 
Portland. Ayrshire made his début in the valuable Whitsun- 


tide Plate at Manchester last season, finishing third to Briar- 
root and Caerlaverock, the field numbering nineteen. The race 
was only won by a neck, a head separating second and third. 

In the New Stakes at Ascot, Ayrshire again 
; occupied his old position, his 
| being 


i 


conquerors 
Friar’s Balsam and Seabreeze, with 
Bartizan unplaced. At Stockbridge, in the 
Bibury Club Home-bred Foal Stakes, the 
son of Atalanta scored his first success 
by three-quarters of a length from Challenge, 
with Irgunder a neck behind the second, 
and he followed this up by taking the Royal 
Plate at Windsor in a canter. His imme- 
diate followers were Hark, Toscano, and 
Palmleaf. In the Chesterfield Stakes at 
the Newmarket July Meeting, he carried 


9st. 31b., and won from Bartizan (8 st. 10 1b.), 


second; and colt by Barcaldine out of 


Chaplet, third. Ayrshire next won the rich 


SILVER CRADLE PRESENTED TO THE MAYORESS OF WORCESTER, 


in black; Miss Hilda Wilson, in grey satin train and gold 
brocade petticoat; Miss Damian, in grey faille Frangaise 
and black velvet; Miss Clara Myers, in red silk and gold 
gauze; Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Henden Warde, Miss Belle 
Cole, and Miss Annie Marriott, all in white ;—these and several 
more ladies were present, and all sang in the course of the 
evening, as also did a number of equally well-known gentlemen, 
while Mr. Randegger and Mr. Ganz were amongst the players 
of accompaniments. I had never seen so many successful 
and eminent professional women-singers together in a room 
before—allin their “war paint” ; and it struck me, as I have 
said, that although the marks of earnest effort and of a 
certain consciousness of success and independence were on all 
those countenances, it only served to make them more 
interesting, and not—as Dr. Richardson recently opined “a 
professional look ” might do—to detract from the charm of the 
womanly personality. It was interesting, too, to see how 
unaffectedly they all sang; there 
gramme, and none of the pressing and arranging that 
one usually sees going on between the hostess and her 
amateur singer friends. Each of these well-known and 
highly-trained performers went forward to the side of the 
piano as she or he saw a gap in the proceedings, and poured 
forth exquisite music without the smallest fuss, in a way that 
would have been a lesson to many a drawing-room amateur. 
The rejection by so large a majority of the Shops Hours’ 
Regulation Bill is a satisfactory sign. A proposal to make 
industry a crime—to render it a penal offence for a man to 
work for his own objects and at his own discretion as long as 
he found it necessaty and profitable to do so—this was an 
unheard-of piece of grandfatherly legislation. (Why should I 
say grandmotherly !—grandmothers have nothing to do with 
legislation.) It has never before been seriously proposed to 
interfere with the freedom of adult men to sell their labour ; 
nor has it ever been proposed to punish even women for the 
crime of being too industrious, and working too long. The 
Factory Acts fine employers of women in certain trades who 
keep their workers at labour after a fixed hour, bnt do not 
pretend to fine the women themselves, or to interfere, like this 
meddlesome and mischievous Bill, with any worker managing 
her own employment. FLoRENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 


It is ten years since the first visit of an Australian Eleven to 
England. The team which Mr. Gregory brought over in 1878 
will always be memorable for the severe defeat they inflicted 
ou Marylebone on the occasion of their first appearance at 
Lord’s. From that time the reputation of Australian cricket 
became established, and gave a fresh impulse to the national 
game in this country. The new team, which arrived on 
April 26 by the steam-ship Austral, consists of Messrs. P. 8. 
M‘Donnell (captain), A. C. Bannerman, G. J. Bonnor, S. P. 
Jones (New South Wales), J. MC. Blackham, H. F. Boyle 
(Victoria), and A. H. Jarvis (South Australia), who have 
visited England with previous teams; and Messrs. C. T. B. 
Turner. F. J. Ferris (New South Wales), J. D. Edwards, H. 
Trott, J. Worrall (Victoria), and J.J. Lyons (South Australia). 
It is the sixth Australian Eleven that has come to England. 
During the first week after the arrival of these colonial 
cricketers, they were engaged in daily practice on Mitcham- 
common ; but on Monday, May 7, they appeared on the ground 
at Norbury Hall, Surrey, the residence of Mr. J. W. Hobbs, 
Mayor of Croydon, to play against a selected team organised 
by Mr. C. I. Thornton. The result, on Tuesday evening, was 
the victory of the Australians, who scored 133 runs in their 
first innings, and 76, off six bats, in their second innings ; 
while the English team made 144 in their first and 63 
in the second complete innings. The Australians are engaged 
to play matches at Lord's, at Kennington Oval, at the 
Crystal Palace, at Birmingham. Oxford, Cambridge, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, Nottingham, and many other 
places. 


Mr. Jesse Collings. M.P., presided on May 5 at. the first 
annual dinner, held at the Holborn Restaurant, of Devonians 
in London. The company numbered about one hundred. 

Remarkable prices were realised on May 5 at the sale of 
the collection of modern pictures of the late Mr. Bolekow, 
M.P. The seventy pictures realised £71,387, making the extra- 
ordinary average of over £1040 per picture. The smallest 
price paid for any picture in the sale was 74 guineas, and the 
highest price was £5550 guineas, 


was no formal pro-, 


Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, which 
was worth £3000, and was then reserved for 
the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. This he 
secured easily from Marmiton, Caerlaverock, 
Van Dieman’s Land, Stronvar, Belle Mahone, 
and Crowberry. He was not again seen out 
last year, but at the recent Craven Meeting 
the Duke of Portland’s colt ran in the 
Riddlesworth Stakes, his only opponent 
being the Duke of Hamilton’s Disappointment. 
The race proved simply an exercise canter 
for Ayrshire, the judge’s verdict being 
twenty lengths in his favour. Besides the 
Derby and St. Leger, he is engaged this 
season in the Payne Stakes, Epsom Grand 
Prize, Prince of Wales's Stakes, St. James's 
Palace Stakes, and Hardwicke Stakes, at Ascot; Midland 
Derby, at Leicester; Sussex Stakes, at Goodwood ; Breeders’ 
St. Leger, at Derby ; Doncaster Stakes and Tenth Great Foal 
Stakes at Newmarket First October. 


THE WORCESTER SILVER CRADLE. 

It is a pleasant old custom, in some provincial towns, that 
when the wife of the Mayor, in her husband's year of office, 
gives birth toa child, a silver cradle shall be given to her. 
Such a compliment was recently paid to Mrs. Herbert Caldecott, 
the Mayoress of Worcester, by members of the Corporation. It 
was supplied by Messrs. Cooper, Son, and Co., of Worcester. 
It is designed to form a decoration for the table, to contain 
flowers or fruit, the cradle itself being the centrepiece, with 
cut glass dishes on a silver base, from which rise the supports 
for the cradle, embossed with festoons of flowers. On the 
supports are two doves, between which the cradle, designed in 
imitation of wicker work, swings freely. The city arms and 
the monogram of the Mayor and Mayoress are introduced. An 
ebony stand supports the whole, with a suitable inscription. 


PARK GATEWAY AT BROUGHTY FERRY. 


Our Illustration shows the design of a gateway which forms 
part of a Queen’s Jubilee gift by Mr. James G. Orchar, the 
Chief Magistrate of Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, to the 
inhabitants of that burgh. It is the principal entrance to a 
public park called Rere’s Hill, which Mr. Orchar, at his own 
cost, has inclosed and otherwise beautified. The portrait of 
the Queen in the medallion on the gateway was copied, by per- 
mission, from the bust by Princess Louise in the possession of 
the Royal Academy. The gateway was de- 
signed by Mr. T. S. Robertson, architect. of 
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ACROSS TWO OCEANS: BRITISH GUIANA 
AND VENEZUELA. 


Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, during hi ; 

Demerara or British Guiana, was invited or oy dem ae 
Georgetown to join an excursion party going up the Essequibo 
River, to visit the penal establishment for convicts belongin 

to that colony, on the banks of the Mazaruni. The following 
is his account of what he saw in this expedition, which a 
illustrated by a series of Sketches :— : . 


“T found myself on board the best, largest, and fastest of 
the steamers of the company plying to Berbice and all roung 
the coast, and in the best of company, with an understandin 
that we should be away two days. For the first two hours - 
were exposed to a nasty cross sea, reminding one only too much 
of the English Channel passage ; but after this we entered the 
Essequibo River, on each bank of which grew the finest of West 
Indian foliage. The first stoppage we made was at Bartica 
Grove ; but why a village should be called a grove is a puzzle 
This place in former days was the seat of government of 
the Dutch ; and the Parliament House was still standing and 
undergoing repairs, or white-washing and painting. Many 
stones in a burial-ground, denoting that Dutch bodies of ancient 
date were reposing or mouldering underneath them, were exam- 
ined with care ; and some of the party were anxious that they 
should be handed over to the collector of ancient curiosities at 
Georgetown. We found a missionary here ; but then in what 
part of the world can you go in these days without meeting one ? 
The bell sounded, and we returned on board and steamed away 
for the Penal Settlement of Mazaruni. The scenery is not 
grand or imposing, but the effect of clouds and water as the 
sun begins to set is beyond my poor power of description : 
suffice it to say that we passed the Sail Rock; but why it has 
such a curious name, I was not able to find ont. It is 
simply a small rock standing up from the river - hed 
with a single tree sprouting from between a cleft in the rock. 
Then, after passing many islands, the largest of which are 
dubbed with the happy and euphonious names of ‘Cow’ and 
‘Calf, we arrived at our destination. 

“The only puzzle, in my mind, is that such a lovely spot— 
so free from mosquitoes, so charmingly situated, and with such 
surroundings—should have been devoted tothe use and amuse- 
ment of those of the coloured race in British Guiana who have 
committed crimes. The settlement, as seen from the river, 
makes you long to go ashore; and soon after we had done 
so, and had been received by the Superintendent in all 
kindliness, we saw the convicts coming down to bathe. I 
made a sketch of this, and would willingly have made one 
of the bathing-scene; but instantly, on an order being 
given, the prisoners divested themselves ‘of all their cover- 
ings, which only consist of calico trousers and jacket, 
and in another moment bounded into the river. Short is 
their delight, for in two minutes they are called back. I was 
told that the object of this bath is not to give them pleasure, 
but to ensure cleanliness. They are then marched back, each 
man is locked up in a separate cell, and about half-a-pound of 
bread, with a pint of molasses and water, is given them for 
supper. I smelt it and tried it, but that was sufficient for me. 
On the following morning I was able to see them at work. 
Some were breaking large rock-stone for road-making: the 
roads are made of very small stones, the twentieth part of our 
Macadam stones, all over Demerara. Others were drilling 
holes for blasting the rock which abounds at Mazaruni : this 
seems hard and dangerous work; for one man holds the drill 
while another hammers away at it—fortunately with precision, 
for there is some risk to the hands of the man holding the 
drill. I send a sketch of a prisoner, and one of a warder. The 
prisoners appear happy, and never rebel; for though they 
have every opportunity for escaping, there is nowhcre for 
them to go, and the Indians, who abound in villages far and 
near, know very well there is a heavy reward for a convict’s 
capture, and would soon be on his trail. When recaptured, he 
is so bound together with rope, and subject to such treatment 
and privations, that it has put an entire stop to the escaping 
attempts of those who are now undergoing the rewards of 
their misdeeds. After passing some hours in examining the 
church, and in sketching and being eritertained, I returned on 
board.” 

The Spanish-American Republic of Venezuela, which is 
adjacent to British Guiana, occupying the greater part of the 


Bank-street, Dundee, and was erected under 


his superintendence. 


The Government of New South Wales 
have bought a large number of copies of “ A 
Concise History of Australian Settlement and 
Progress” (being a reprint of the Centennial 
Supplement to the Sydney Morning Herald 
of Jan. 24, 1888) for free distribution to 
public institutions in the United Kingdom, 
with the object of disseminating useful 
information respecting the colony. 

For the forthcoming Whitsuntide holi- 
days cheap tickets will be issued by the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, via the 
Harwich route, enabling passengers to visit 
the Brussels Exhibition, the Ardennes, and 
Holland. Passengers leaving London and 
the North on the Friday or Saturday can 
reach Brussels the next morning, and return 
on Whit Monday, arriving in London and 
the North on Tuesday. They have arranged, 
in conjunction with the General Steam 


Navigation Company. a special excursion to 
Hamburg, at single fares for the return 
journey. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, President of 
the Royal Academy, oceupied the chair at 
the annual banquet, which was held at 
Burlington House on May 5. The Prince of Wales responded 
for himself, the Princess of Wales, and the rest of the Royal 
family. The Duke of Cambridge replied to the toast of “The 
Army,” Lord George Hamilton to that of “ The Navy,” and the 
Marquis of Salisbury spoke on behalf of “Her Majesty’s 
Ministers.” Professor Tyndall and Mr. Lecky, the Lord Mayor, 
and the Lord Chancellor also spoke. 

The availability of ordinary return tickets to and from the 
seaside on the Brighton and South Coast Railway will be ex- 
tended as usual over the Whitsuntide holidays. On Saturday 
a fourteen-day excursion to Paris, vid Dieppe and Rouen, will 
be ran from London by a special day service, and also by the 
ordinary night service. Special Saturday to Tuesday tickets 
will also be issued from London to Brighton, Portsmouth, and 
the Isle of Wight. On Whit Sunday and Monday day trips at 
greatly reduced excursion fares will be run to Brighton, 
Worthing, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight. Lewes, Eastbourne, 
Bexhill, St. Leonards, and Hastings. On Whit Tuesday cheap 
day trips will be run from London to Brighton and Worthing. 


GATEWAY OF RERE’S PARK, BROUGHTY FERRY. 


northern coast of South America, was visited by our Special 
Artist, landing at La Guayra, the port of the city of Caraccas, 
and further west at Puerto Cabello. Some account of 
Venezuela was given in our last; and Mr, Melton Prior's 
Sketches of town life at Puerto Cabello, of the train of pack- 
mules conveying merchandise on the road to Valencia, and of 
the mansion of the President of the Republic, with its free- 
and-easy military guard lounging and chattering at the door. 
seem not to require additional comment. ‘The rumour of a 
very recent political revolution in Venezuela reached England 
a few days ago; but it was intimated by Ministers, in reply to 
a question in Parliament, that our Foreign Office knew 
nothing of the matter—and may, perhaps, care little about it. 


A special meeting was held at the Parkes Museum, 
Margaret-street, W., on May 5, the occasion being the distri- 
bution of certificates by the Duchess of Albany, patroness of 
the museum, to ladies who had passed an examination follow- 
ing a course of lectures on domestic hygiene, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


icinality in any form of art cannot fail to be interesting, 
— nee Seoplé like, Miss Ada Rehan is an icine 
actress. She has a style and manner of her own. a keen sense 
of humour, and she possesses that rare artistic gift which, when 
we discuss singing, is usually called * expression.” No actress 
sent over to us from America in recent years has provoked so 
much discussion as Miss Rehan. On the occasion of the former 
visits of Mr. Augustin Daly’s celebrated company a partisan 
warfare was waged over this strange and almost indescribable 
personality. Some took to her at once: her form of humour 
fascinated them, her style attracted, her affectation was found 
agreeable ; on others she grew the more she was studied ; at 
first there was a shock, then a reaction, lastly a reconciliation. 
To the rest this peculiar actress was altogether intolerable. 
Perhaps many of them said what they did out of the mere 
spirit of opposition, for the mere sake of differing, in order to 
pose as original ; but, of course, to them the new actress was 
outside the pale of criticism. They could not see anything in her, 
it was folly to make a fuss about her, it was dogmatically stated 
that we have on the Hnglish stage a dozen actresses as good, 
or even better, and so on to the end of the chapter. All this 
happened before Miss Ada Rehan ever showed herself in a 
serious scene. She was merely the leading spirit in a series of 
not very elaborate or valuable German farces. But, on the 
present occasion, Mr. Daly has produced a play called “ The 
Railroad of Love,” which is not nearly so funny as “ A Night 
Off,” The Boomerang,” or many of his other pieces from the 
German ; but it, luckily, gives Miss Rehan the opportunity for 
which many have anxiously waited. It is quite clear that she 
can be serious as well as funny; that she can go deeper into 
the surface of life than she has done before; that she is no 
mere farce actress, but could, if she cared to do so, play a 
character like “Frou-Frou,” or the heroine of the Maison 
Neuve,” so well as to rival the best exponents of those charac- 
ters whether in France or England. The delicate instrument 
on which Miss Rehan elects to play on this occasion is the 
female nervous system. She presents to us a strange, 
fascinating creature : a widow who has lost but never loved, a 
woman who attempts to sink her serious nature in fun and 
frivolity, a being who flings herself into the world, is attracted 
by its ways, does what it insists she shall do, says what it saith, 
and positively does not dare to trust herself to think about her 
inner nature and her concealed heart. Suddenly she meets 
the subjugating influence. The man she seeks to conquer by 
her ridicule proves the master she has so long and secretly de- 
sired. She would flirt with him for a whim, but she soon 
opens her eyes to the fact that she is his victim. He has torn 
down the barrier, and her woman’s heart is exposed. A more 
delightful instance of acting has not been recently seen than 
when this impulsive creature is humanised by the man she 
loves. Her coquetry, her wilfulness, her winning ways, her 
teasings, and her badinage gradually melt into the true 
womanly affection that wells from her heart. There may be 
some constructive mistakes in the scene where this delightful 
“ Cousin Val” detains her lover over some humiliating occu- 
pation only for the mere delight of telling him that she loves 
him; but, when all is over, it must be conceded that there is 
but one actress who could approach Miss Rehan in the recital 
of this womanly chapter, in this agitation so full of nervous 
intensity, in this expression of love’s mastery ; and that actress, 
of course, is Ellen Terry. All our old friends have returned, 
and look as well as ever. Special congratulations were offered 
to Mr. James Lewis, who so much resembles Mr. Hare in style; 
to Mrs. Gilbert, who is the best old lady on the English or 
American stage; to Mr. Otis Skinner, a useful wavy light 
comedian; and very specially to Mr. John Drew, a first-class 
actor of the light school, with a good presence, a telling voice, 
and a charming manner. We miss Miss Virginia Dreher, for 
the character that belonged to her is the only one blot in the 
play, and destroys its welcome symmetry. What a good thing 
it would be if we could get one theatre in London that was not 
managed by an actor or actress! It would be contrary to 
human nature if the leading spirit did not gratify ambition 
rather than harmony of art; but with a literary man like Mr. 
Daly at the head of affairs, there can be none of that jealousy 
or selfishness that will intrude themselves when they are least 
wanted. 

Recent matinées have been for the most part uninteresting 
and undeserving of special notice. Life is too short to chronicle 
the very small beer that is so constantly offered for our con- 
sumption. An exception, however, may be made in favour 
of the creditable—under the circumstances—performance of 
“Macbeth” that brought back Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer to the 
stage, and enabled Mr. Willard to perform a long-standing 
promise and play Macbeth. ‘The “Milly Palmer” of old has 
altered very little—the same pretty face, the same interesting 
manner, the same insinuating voice. Like Mr. Willard’s 
Macbeth, it was not a great performance, but a highly intelli- 
gent one. No new light was thrown on the tragedy by either 
actor or actress, who both pleased, if they did not satisfy. Mr. 
Macklin was a manly Macduff, and he would have been more 
effective if he had not been suffering from severe hoarseness. 
The three witches were admirably played by Mr. A. Wood, Mr. 
8. Calhaem, and Mrs. Huntley. 

Dramatic taste is exposed to well-marked waves of change. 
and at the present moment child-dramas are in the ascendant. 
The men are staring at, the women are weeping at, and the 
children are laughing at the little “ Lord Fauntleroys ” and the 
“Babies of Bootles.” The innocent prattle of children, the 
lisp of little ones, the infantine treble of babyhood resound 
through our playhouses. We have no sooner become accustomed 
to the humours of the flaxen-haired lordling who captivates his 
gouty old Harl uncle, than we find ourselves in the neighbour- 
hood of the barrack-yard and the mess-room, where Miss 
Mignon reigns supreme. It is a pretty picture, the represent- 
ation of a baby-girl conquering the hearts and making slaves 
of these “ lardy-dardy ” officers; it is a delicate idea to show 
what: power innocence and helplessness have over the 
strongest and most selfish men, and there is something 
Inexpressibly touching in a scene that makes a big 
cavalry officer adopt the foundling discovered in his barrack 
bed sooner than expose the poor little thing to the danger and 
the insult of the world outside. Of suggestion of tenderness 
and of humanity there is an abundance in John Strange 
Winter's military story ; but a story is one thing and a play is 
quite another. Mr. Hugh Moss, the adaptor, has evidently no 
Stage experience whatever. He does not know what scenes to 
choose or what dialogue to employ. He is unfamiliar with the 
art of interesting his audience; and it must, unfortunately, 
be declared that out of a very pretty series of incidents he 
has constructed a very poor play. At the same time, now that 
child-dramas are the vogue, it is not impossible that Mr. 
Edgar Bruce will be able to work it up into a success. The 
Scene is so bright, the idea is so original, the uniforms are 
So smart, the barrack-life is so correctly represented, and 
Bootles’ Baby, as represented by Miss Minnie Terry, is 
such a little darling, that the conspicuous faults of the 
Construction may be overlooked, and crowded houses hoped for. 
Mr. Charles Collette, who, before he went on the stage, was a 
cavalry officer, makes a great hit as a soldier-servant; and, 
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having been permitted to embellish the author's bald dialogue 
with humour of his own, he becomes welcome whenever he is 
on the stage chattering about his conquests and deploring the 
faithlessness of the weaker sex, Mr. Edmund Maurice looks 
Bootles, but does not quite understand the man. He should be 
a stupid, thick-voiced, blundering, tender fellow, with the 
bulk of a warrior and the simplicity of a child. Fred Younge, 
in the old days, or John Cla yton, ten years ago, would both have 
been an ideal Bootles. Mr. Maurice fails in the very thing thatis 
so essential—heart. Miss Edith Woodworth ma y becongratulated 
on her simple, unaffected, and tender rendering of the ill-used 

elen Grace, who is bullied into silence by a blackguard, and 
has to endure the kind of agony suffered by the heroine of 
*East Lynne.” The dramatist does not know how to make 
the character effective; he has introduced Helen Grace 
awkwardly, and overwhelmed her with ineffective speeches ; 
but Miss Woodworth won true sympathy for the woman, and 
made a charming picture. But, on the first night, with very 
few exceptions, the acting was not good, and the play was 
nervously handled. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, Miss Henrietta 
Lindley, Miss Webster, and Miss Evelyn all did well; but Mr. 
Sugden missed his opportunity as the military blackguard, and 
made his companions as neryous as himself. The two children 
engaged to represent “ Bootles’ Baby” were beyond praise. 
Nothing prettier has recently been seen than the discovery of the 
mite of two years old sitting up and staring in Bootles’ barrack 
bed. Nothing disconcerted the child. In came the officers 
from the mess ante-room, full of wine and hilarious, holloaing 
at the top of their voices: but the little one simply stared. 
They surrounded her, they patted her cheeks, they one and all 
stared at the baby ; but the baby loyally refused to ery and 
spoil the scene. That child's stare was inimitable ; it was 
pathetic. In fact,a couplet “In Memoriam” might well be 
parodied, and the child described as— 


An infant staring in the light, 
And with no language but a stare. 


And when Miss Minnie Terry came on she saved the play ata 
very critical moment. Her scenes with the officers are delight- 
ful; her drilling of the talkative soldier-servant, her tender 
love for Bootles, her mock marriage with a lisping swell, her 
baby tyranny over these strong men, were excellent moments i. 
and for these things it is possible that attention may be 
directed to a new and curious play. 


MUSIC. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata, “The Golden Legend,” was 
given at the Royal Albert Hall, on May 8, by command of her 
Majesty, who was present, accompanied by Princess Christian, 
the Duchess of Albany, and Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein. We have so frequently had occasion to mention the 
beauty of the music and the artistic design of “The Golden 
Legend” that there is no need to enlarge upon its merits here. 
Of the soloists, Madame Albani, who was in splendid voice, 
Madame Patey, and Mr. Henschel were familiar to the parts 
they represented. Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted, and the 
performance was warmly received by a crowded audience. 

The Philharmonic Society gave the fourth concert of tho 
seventy-sixth season at St. James’s Hall on May 3—too late 
for comment till now. The occasion included the first appear- 
ance in England of Edvard Grieg, the Norwegian composer 
whose music has attracted considerable attention both here and 
abroad during recent years. He has impressed a distinct tone 
of Northern romanticism and poetical idealism on his works, 
which, therefore, stand apart from much of the characterless 
music of the present day. At the concert now referred to he 
appeared in the capacities of composer, pianist, and conductor. 
His performance of his concerto in A minor evidenced his 
thorough acquaintance with the capabilities of the pianoforte ; 
and as on previous occasions in this country, it pleased by 
its poetical and ideal tone. His two “Elegiac Melodies” for 
stringed orchestra (conducted by himself) are also replete with 
the characteristics just specified ; the second especially, which 
was encored. These pieces had, likewise, been heard in London 
before. A novelty at the fourth Philharmonic concert was a 
charming orchestral work by Bizet entitled “ Petite Suite— 
Jeux d’Enfants "—a series of short movements in which is 
reflected the graceful humour of childish sports. Each of 
the five movements is full of exquisite charm ; that entitled 
“Duo: Petit Mari, Petite Femme,” having received a well- 
merited encore. Two lieder by Grieg (with a third as an 
encore), expressively sung by Miss C. Elliot and accompanied 
by the composer, and an air from Massenet’s ‘“ Hérodiade,” 
assigned to the same singer, formed the vocal programme ; 
the instrumental selection having been completed by Mozart’s 
symphony in C (No. 6) and Mendelssohn's overture to “ Ruy 
Blas.” Mr. Cowen conducted those pieces that were not 
directed by Herr Grieg, whose reception was of the most 
enthusiastic kind. 

The next specialty, in order of date, was the first of the 
new series of concerts given by Sefor Sarasate at St. James's 
Hall, on May 5. As on former occasions, his remarkable 
violin performances, and the co-operation of a fine orchestra, 
were special features. The accomplished Spanish violinist 
played, with admirable skill and refinement, Beethoven’s 
Concerto, a “ Suite” by Joachim Raff, and smaller pieces by 
Moszkowski and Saint-Saéns. Full effect was given to the 
accompaniments, and to Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony and 
Weber’s overture to “ Oberon” by the band, conducted by Mr. 
W. G. Cusins. 

On the same date as that of Sefor Sarasate’s concert, 
the Royal Amateur Orchestral. Society gave the third con- 
cert of the sixteenth season at St. James's Hall, the band 
conducted by Mr. G. Mount, and the programme comprising 
vocal pieces by Nikita and Mr. B. Lane, and pianoforte and 
violin solos respectively by Miss P. Ellice and M. Frank. Yet 
another concert has to be mentioned as occurring on May 5— 
that given in the afternoon atthe Royal Albert Hall, at which 
an attractive vocal and instrumental programme was prepared, 

Mr. Ernest Kiver's concert at Prince’s Hall, on May 4, dis- 
played him to advantage as an earnest and intelligent pianist, 
especially in a sonata for piano and violin by Grieg. The 
concert-giver’s coadjutors in his programme were Messrs. A. 
and P. Burnett and Madame Osman. : 

On May 7 the important performances known as the 
“ Richter Concerts” opened a new season at St. James’s Hall, 
with the first of a series of nine concerts, the dates of the 
eight following performances being May 14 and 28, June 
4, 11, 18, and 25, July 2 and 9. All the concerts take place in 
the evening, the hour being altered from eight to half-past 
eight. The programme of the first comprised a selection from 
Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt, including Pogner’s address (“ Die 
Meistersinger”) and “ Hagens Wacht” (“ Gotterdimmerung ”), 
effectively declaimed by Mr. Henschel: the concert having 
closed with a very fine performance of Beethoven's symphony 
in C minor. 

Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. the new Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, delivered his inaugural address to the 
students at the institution, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 
on May 5. After a just tribute rendered to the life and work 


of his predecessor, the late Sir G. A. Macfarren, and an expres. 
sion of regret at the recent premature and sudden death of 
Ivr, Walter Bache, Dr. Mackenzie made some judicious observa- 
tions on the course of studies which will be pursued under his 
direction, among which will be special attention devoted to the 
works of English Church writers, and to the cause of English 
opera. Dr. Mackenzie's remarks were listened to with appre- 
ciative attention by a numerous audience. 

Miss Florence Menk-Meyer's recital at Prince's Hall on 
May 7 introduced her for the first time to an English public in 
the capacities of pianist and composer. The lady, who comes 
from Australia, has recently made a very favourable impres- 
sion at a concert in Vienna, as we have previously mentioned. 
At the recital now referred to she manifested considerable 
executive powers—more especially in the bravura style—in a 
selection which comprised music by Chopin and Liszt, Beet- 
hoven’s “ Waldstein ” sonata, and a transcription of Schubert's 
“Serenade,” and a series of pleasing small pieccs of varied 
character of the pianist’s own composition. A somewhat too 
free use of the “tempo rubato,” and a tendency towards 
exaggerated contrasts of tone might be modified with advantage. 

The Royal Society of Musicians held its 150th anniversary 
festival at St. James's Hall on Tuesday evening, May 8, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor. The institution has, for 
the long period of its existence, exercised a vast amount of 
good in the relief of decayed musicians, or their widows or 
orphans. The musical profession is an arduous one—now 
more than ever so, with the multitudes who have within 
recent years entered on the career. There are great prizes for 
the successful few ; but, for the plodding many, a precarious 
existence is the rule, and for large numbers of these 
the society now referred to has in a multitude of instances 
proved a protection from destitution. In its adminis- 
tration the society offers a model that might advantageously 
be imitated in many quarters. _ Its affairs are governed by the 
members at regular monthly and at special meetings, and only 
two paid officers—a secretary and a collector—are employed. 
The aid bestowed is effected without publicity, and in a way 
to avoid any shock to the most sensitive feelings. Large as 
have been the donations and bequests bestowed on the insti- 
tution, the demands on its assistance are such as to require all 
its available resources for their adequate fulfilment ; and all 
those with musical sympathies, and with superfluous means 
which they would desire to be worthily invested, could not 
find a better medium than the Royal Society of Musicians. 
The celebration now referred to included—as usual—a selection 
of vocal and instrumental music, which was contributed to by 
Madlle. Trebelli, Miss H. Wilson, and Mr. C. Banks as solo 
vocalists, the members of the London Vocal Union (directed 
by Mr. F. Walker) ; and Miss W. Robinson (violin) and Mdlle. 
Dratz (clavi-harp) as solo instrumentalists. The instrument 
just named has already been described by us as a recent im- 
portant ingenious combination of the qualities of the piano- 
forte and the harp. The dinner now referred to also included 
appropriate speeches by the'president and visitors. Subscriptions 
were announced to the amount of £1500, including £1000 
from Mr. Molineux. 

Mdlle. Juliette Folville—who gave a recital at Prince's 
Hall on May 3—belongs to the class of juvenile artists. The 
very young lady now referred to is an accomplished executant 
on both the pianoforte and the violin, her powers on each 
being remarkable for her age; her best displays, however, 
being perhaps those as a violinist, her rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto having manifested a good tone and neat 
execution. Her success was great in this instance, and in 
other pieces for the instruments specified, including some 
pleasing trifles of her own composition. 

Among recent concerts were those of Madame De Llana 
and Malle. Ida Henry (both pianists), Mr. L. Kellie’s first vocal 
recital, and the concert of Miss K. Flinn and A. Jansen on 
May 9; Mrs. M. A. Carlisle’s benefit concert on May 10, the 
first of Mr. Charles Hallés new series of chamber music 
concerts at St. James's Hall, and Mr. 8. Kemp’s chamber 
concert at Prince's Hall on May 11; the Bach Choir’s after- 
noon performance of that composer’s grand mass in B minor, 
and, in the evening, Mdlle. Rosina Isidor’s concert being 
appointed for May 12, 0n which day the opening concert at 
the Alexandra Palace takes place, another Saturday concert 
at the Royal Albert Hall occurring in the afternoon, and the 
fourth and last smoking concert of the season of the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society at Prince’s Hall in the evening. 

Ballad concerts continue to be given on alternate Thurs- 
days with operatic concerts at the Royal Victoria Hall and 
Coffee-Tavern, Waterloo Bridge-road. Mrs. Mary Davies sang 
at the ballad concert.on May 10, and Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves 
is announced for the 24th. 

In our next number we shall have to speak of Mr. Augustus 
Harris's season of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, which opens (as we have previously said) on Monday, 
May 14, with “ Lucrezia Borgia,” including the appearance of 
Madame Fiirsch-Madi and Madame Trebelli. 


The Duchess of Albany distributes the prizes to the Volun- 
teer Medical Staff Corps, at the Guildhall, on May 12—the 
Lord Mayor in the chair. 

At a meeting of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, on 
May 7, Dr. Tyndall was elected Honorary Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, and Lord Rayleigh Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

Professor John Stuart Blackie presided at the May banquet 
of the Edinburgh University Club, held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on May 9. 

Mr. Brandram’s recital this evening, May 12, will consist 
of copious extracts irom “ Romeo and Juliet.” “ Macbeth.” and 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” for the first part ; and “ Virginia,” 
“Sir Rupert the Fearless,” “ Lost and Found,” and “Bob Acres’ 
Duel” for the second part. 

Judgment has been given by Mr. Justice North, in the 
Chancery Division, deciding that, under the bequest of the late 
Sir Francis Chantrey, it is not open to the Council of the 
Royal Academy to purchase sculpture in clay or plaster, but 
only finished works of art. 

Mr. Dillon, M.P., was presented with the freedom of 
Drogheda on May 7, and in the speech which he made after 
signing the roll he declared that, while he was prepared to 
take his theology from Rome, he declined to take his politics 
from any foreign Power, whether Italy or England.—Mr. 
Condon, M.P., was brought up at Mitchelstown, on the same 
day, charged, under the Crimes Act, with taking part in an 
unlawful assembly, and sentenced to a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment. 

Ata meeting of the Victoria Institute held on May 7 the 
Rev. H. G. Tomkins read a paper, contributed by Mr. Maspero, 
on the towns in Judea, the names of which had been recorded 
by the Egyptians as having been conquered by them. Mr. 
Maspero’s paper was accompanied by a map, on which he had 
traced, from an examination of the localities, the sites of these 
towns, and he called attention to the evident exactness of the 
Bible topography which his researches indicated. ‘here was 
an interesting discussion, and the meeting closed with a 
description of the recent discoveries in Egypt. 
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ACROSS TWO OCEANS: SKETCHES IN BRITISH GUIANA, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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1, Penal Establishment on the Mazaruni River, 2, Convicts going to bathe. 3, A Convict, 4, A Warder, 5, Convicts breaking Stones, 6. Fort Island, Essequibo, 
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ACROSS TWO OCEANS: SKETCHES IN VENEZUELA, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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BEER AND FRUIT STALL ON THE WHARF AT PUERTO CABHELLO, 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, May 8. 

Boulangism being still chronic in France, we must perforce 
begin a review of the week with a few remarks on the “ bray’ 
Général.” In a few words, we may say that the General has 
affirmed his dictatorial projects, and that his friends are con- 
tinuing the plébiscite. On Sunday, at the ballotage in the 
Isére, General Boulanger will be a candidate, and thousands of 
voting tickets are being distributed in hisname. On Wednesday, 
at the Salon des Familles, at Saint-Mandé, will be served a 
Boulangist banquet of 600 covers, at which the General will not 
be present. Why? Doubtless because he is afraid of speech- 
making or afraid of a counter-manifestation. On Friday, the 
General will start for the Department of the Nord to thank his 
electors, and will visit Dunkerque, Douai, Lille, Valenciennes, 
St. Quentin, Anzin, and Denain. At Lille the General will 
deliver a grand programme speech. The Anzin Company 
has very wisely refused to allow Boulanger to visit their 
mines. To-day the publisher Jules Rouff is distributing, 
gratuitously, all over France two and a half million 
copies of the first instalment of General Boulanger’s 
* Invasion Allemande,” which is to appear in weekly parts. The 
preface of this apparently mediocre publication contains an 
alarming profession of doctrine to the effect that in these 
days of national armies the soldier cannot accept the 
obligation to assist in silence with folded arms at the 
lamentable spectacle of political errors that place the 
fatherland in danger; in other words, General Boulanger 
protests against the political neutrality of the army, which 
has hitherto been the safeguard of the Republic in all the 
crises that it has traversed during the past twelve years. 
Such are the leading Boulangist facts of the week. Whether 
the General is gaining ground or not it is hard tosay. It is 
certain, however, that the agitation continues, and seems 
likely to continue for a long time to come. 

For the moment it is impossible to give the complete 
results of the municipal elections which took place on Sunday 
in the 36,120 communes of France; but it is already clear 
that the Reactionaries have lost ground, while the Republicans 
have gained ; and also that amongst the Republicans it is the 
Radicals rather than the Moderates who triumph. 

With very few exceptions, the whole French press ex- 
presses astonishment at the extreme leniency of the Conseil 
de Guerre of Marseilles in condemning Sergeant Chatelain 
merely to transportation for life for having attempted to sell 
to the German and Italian Governments a Lebel gun and 
cartridges. The French code, as it was interpreted in this 
case, assimilates treason in time of peace to a political crime, 
so that it might happen, if a new Amnesty Bill were voted, 
that Chatelain would be liberated like a simple Anarchist, in 
which case he might end his career in the Chamber of Deputies. 

In the Petit Gallery is now open an exhibition of drawings 
by Victor Hugo, very curious and interesting, given the man 
who made them. In this exhibition are all sorts of things: 
pictures of cathedrals, of feudal castles, of fairy fancies, cari- 
catures, landscapes, portraits, studies for stage scenery—the 
whole produced as much with the feather of the pen as with 
the nib, and with a few spots of coffee as well as with the con- 
tents of an ink-pot. The Hugo drawings are specimens of 
romanticist art a outrance. There is a suggestion that a 
selection of these drawings ought to find a resting-place in the 
Louvre ; which would, perhaps, be an excess of honour. 


At the Opéra Comique, a new lyrical drama in three acts 
with music by Edouard Lalo, “ Le Roi d’Ys,” has been produced 
with great success. The subject, taken from a Breton legend, 
is treated rather in the style of an oratorio than of an opera, 
much less a comic opera, so that the score contains a consider- 
able quantity of religious music and very little scenic music, 
but the music is none the less very remarkable and, from the 
symphonic point of view, admirable. M. Lalois a composer of 
rare merit ; he lives in a country where national art-production 
is supposed to be protected by the State ; and yet he has had 
to wait until the age of sixty before making his début on the 
stage. 

The ninth annual match between the Paris Rowing Club 
and the Société Nautique dela Marne will be rowed, on May 20, 
between Billancourt and Suresnes, a distance of 8000 yards. 
This race is the best equivalent that France can offer for the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, but unfortunately the public 
take no interest in the efforts of the two crews. 


A special commission of the Academy of Medicine appointed 
to study the question has petitioned the Legislature to prohibit 
public seances of hypnotism, on the ground that they are 
dangerous for public health and morality. 

The Grand Prix will be run this year on Sunday, June 3,as 
usual ; but next year, in order to lengthen the Paris season, it 
will probably be put off until the last Sunday in June.—T. C. 


The state of the Emperor Frederick's health leaves much 
te be desired. The following was the bulletin from Char- 
lottenburg on May 8 :—“ His Majesty the Emperor-King had 
a better night, and feels stronger to-day. ‘The fever is 
slight.” Prince Bismarck had a long conference with his 
Majesty on the 5th.—The Empress Victoria has been suffering 
from neuralgia. Accompanied by her daughter, Princess 
Victoria, the Empress has again visited some scenes of the 
late inundations on the course of the Lower Elbe, about 
Wittenberg and Liineburg. The welcome accorded to the 
Empress all along the line of her journey was again, as in the 
case of her trip to Posen, of a most cordial and even enthu- 
siastic kind. On May 7 the Empress was present at a sitting 
in the Berlin Townhall of the Central Committee for the relief 
of the sufferers from the recent inundations. Her Majesty 
herself spoke, and advocated in particular the adoption of 
measures for the saving of life and property in case of the 
recurrence of such disastrous floods. Before leaving the 
Empress was presented with a bouquet of white roses by the 
Mayor, Herr Von Forckenbeck. As her Majesty drove off she 
was greeted with enthusiastic cheers. 


The Bologna Exhibition was opened on May 6 by the King 
and Queen of Italy. On their arrival on the previous day, 
their Majesties met with a most loyal and enthusiastic re- 
ception, and the same cordiality was manifested towards them 
after the ceremony of inauguration.—Mount Etna has begun 
to show signs of active eruption. 

A Numismatic Exhibition, comprising all the coins and 
medals struck during the reign of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
has been opened at Vienna. 


Great devastation has been caused by crickets in Algeria. 
Last year swarms of grasshoppers ravaged the colony ; this 
year the crickets have taken their place. They spring like 
grasshoppers, but have a more rapid and sustained flight. 
They form clouds which shut out the light of the sun. When 
they alight on the ground they destroy every trace of vege- 
tation. They sometimes fall exhausted on the ground in such 
numbers as to cover it with a layer of dead bodies, from which 
pestilential exhalations arise. The correspondent of a Paris 
newspaper, in a letter from Algeria, says that the railway 


trains have been stopped by the insects between Constantine 
and Batna. 

It is stated by the Daily News’ correspondent at New York 
that a sufficient number of States have chosen delegates to 
the National Democratic Convention to make it certain that 


President Cleveland will be unanimously renominated.—On, 


Sunday a terrible disaster occurred on the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway, when a long freight-train was uncoupled 
near Locust Gap, the first section waiting for the second at 
the bottom of a steep incline. The brakes of the second half 
were insufficient to check its speed, and it ran on to the first 
part, the shock exploding a car-load of gunpowder. Seventeen 
adjacent houses were wrecked and set on fire. Eight persons 
were burned to death, and thirty others injured. 

The Dominion Senate has passed the Fisheries Treaty with- 
out a division—The amendment to the Budget proposed by Sir 
Richard Cartwright, attacking the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment, has been rejected by 117 to 66 votes, being a majority 
for the Government of 51. 

The Transvaal Volksraad was opened on May 7, President 
Kriiger haying first been sworn in, after re-election. 

India has been visited by a series of storms, partaking very 
much of the character of the Decca tornado. At Moradabad 
150 deaths are reported, caused chiefly by hailstones. Most of 
the houses were unroofed, trees were uprooted, and masses of 
frozen hail remained lying about long after the cessation of 
the storm. Telegraphic news received from Delhi states that 
there has been an extraordinary hailstorm lasting about two 
minutes, which was virtually a shower of lumps of ice. One 
of the hailstones picked up in the hospital garden weighed 
141b.; another secured near the telegraph office was of the 
size of a melon, and turned the scale at 21b. Atanother place 
the Government House suffered severely, 200 panes of glass 
being broken by hail. In lower Bengal, at Rayebati, 2000 huts 
were destroyed, while twenty persons are reported to have been 
killed and 200 severely injured. Telegrams have been received 
from numerous points containing accounts of local tornadoes. 
Chudressur, close to Serampore, was almost completely 
wrecked. The storm only lasted three minutes, its course 
extending for a mile and a half, and its path being 300 yards 
wide. Its advent was preceded by a loud booming noise. 
Large boats were lifted out of the river, and in one case a small 
boat was blown up into a tree. 

Throughout Australasia the feeling against Chinese immi- 
gration is becoming stronger, and some rioting has occurred at 
Brisbane, Queensland.—Peter Kemp, the Australian oarsman, 
has defeated Hanlan in the sculling-match at Sydney, for the 
Championship of the World and £1000. 

The Shanghai correspondent of the Standard telegraphs :— 
There has been a terrible flood in the Canton River, ia which 
3000 people have been drowned. 


An earthquake is reported from Japan. 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales was opened on May 7 at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, which was crowded—the 
Rev. Robert Bruce, D.D., presided. 

The Norwegian Greenland Expedition, under Dr. Frithjof 
Nansen, left Leith on May 8 for Iceland. The party consists 
of Dr. Nansen, Lieutenant Dietrichson, Mr. Sverdrup, and Mr. 
Kristiansen, all fine, powerful young men, and two Laplanders, 
from Kantokeino, named Balta and Ravna. 

The Frank Smart studentship of botany, open to all 
members of Cambridge University who have taken honours in 
Part I. of the Natural Sciences Tripos, and who have not 
resided more than fifteen terms, has been awarded to Percy 
Groom, B.A., of Trinity College. 

A person having been fined for travelling on the London 
and South-Western Railway without having paid his fare, the 
Brentford station-master posted his name and address among 
a “list of convictions.” An indictment for libel was preferred, 
and removed for trial into the Queen’s Bench Division. On 
the case coming before Mr. Baron Huddleston, his Lordship 
directed the jury to return a verdict of Not Guilty. 


According to the Board of Trade returns, the imports into 
this country in the month of April exceeded by nearly a 
million those of the corresponding month of last year, while 
in the exports there was an increase of more than a million 
anda quarter. For the first four months of the year, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1887, the augmentations were 
five and a half millions in imports, and nearly four millions in 
exports. 

The Board of Trade have awarded testimonials to the 
undermentioned persons, concerned in rendering services. to 
the shipwrecked crew of the British ship Rokeby, of Cardiff, 
on Conil Reef, coast of Spain, on Jan. 25, 1888, viz. :—Gold 
shipwreck medals to Cipriano Garraton, Captain of the Port 
of Conil ; Francisco Matos Miranda, Ensign, Corps of Cara- 
bineros, Conil ; Francisco Mufioz Toledo, master of the Revenue 
cutter Viva; and silver shipwreck medals to Leopold Trives, 
Sergeant of Carabineros, Conil ; Pantaleon Perez Fernandez, 
Sergeant of Carabineros. Sancti Petri; Rafael Gomez Rodriguez, 
and Francisco Bernal Grado, Corporals of Carabineros, Sancti 
Petri. The Board have also granted money rewards to the 
crew of the Revenue cutter Viva, above mentioned. 
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OBITUARY. 


SIR CHARLES TILSTON BRIGHT. 
Sir Charles Tilston Bright, a member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, died at his residence in Philbeach - gardens on 
May 3, aged fifty-five. Sir Charles, on whom the honour of 
Knighthood was conferred in 1858 for his great scientific 
services in laying down the electric cable between Valentig 
and Newfoundland, was youngest son of Mr. Brailsford Bright, 
of London, and nephew of Mr. John Bright, M.D., of Man. 
chester-square, and of Overton Hall, in the county of Derby 
descended from a family of Bright of antiquity and distinction, 
This great electrician is well known as having been an 
principal engineer in laying down the first Atlantic cable. Ip 
1865 he was elected to represent Greenwich in Parliament, ang 
in 1881 he represented England at the French Internationa] 
Exhibition, in connection with which he received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. He married, in 1853, Hannah 
Barrick, daughter of Mr. John Taylor, of Kingston-upon-Hull 
and by her had issue, two sons and one daughter. / 


MR, WALTER SHIRLEY. 
Mr. Walter Shirley Shirley, late M.P. for Doncaster, died on 
May 1, aged thirty-seven. He was the only surviving son of 
Mr. W. E. Shirley, Town Clerk of Doncaster, by Jane Winter. 
inghame, his wife, daughter of Mr. John Shirley, of Atter- 
cliffe, in the county of York. He was educated at Rugby and 
at Baliol College, Oxford (M.A., 1876; B.C.L., 1881) ; and wag 
called to the Bar in 1876. He was elected for Doncaster in 
November, 1885. 
MR. BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, of Frampton Court, Dorset 
J.P. and D.L., M.P. for Shaftesbury (1845 to 1852) and for 
Dorchester (1852 to 1868), died on May 2, aged seventy-nine, 
He was the eldest son of Mr, Thomas Sheridan and grandson 
of the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the orator, 
statesman, and dramatist. He served as High Sheriff for 
Dorset in 1888, and was an Hon. Lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve. He succeeded his father in 1817, and married, 
May 18, 1835, Marcia Maria, only surviving child of Lien. 
tenant-General Sir Colquhoun Grant, K.C.B., G.C.H., by whom 
he leaves three sons and two daughters. 


DR. PETER LEONARD, 

Dr. Peter Leonard, R.N., lately Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Fleets, died at Arbroath on May 2, aged eighty-seven, He 
was educated at Arbroath Academy, became a Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, in 1822; a Doctor of 
Medicine, of St. Andrew’s, in 1851; and a member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, in 1859. He entered the 
Navy early in life, and served in nearly every naval station of 
the British Empire. He was for some years Deputy-Inspector- 
General at Chatham, and he received the Greenwich Hospital 
pension for good service. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Major Reginald Calvert, Chief Constable of Cambridge- 
shire and late of 11th Hussars, on April 28, aged fifty-five. 

Major John Henry Bringhurst, late 90th Regiment, on 
May 4, at Springfield Lodge, Chelmsford, aged seventy-three. 

Lady Baynes (Catherine Polidon), widow of Sir Edward 
Stuart Baynes, K.C.M.G., on April 20, at Valletta, Malta, aged 
eighty-seven. 

Elizabeth, Lady Brunlees, wife of Sir James Brunlees, the 
celebrated engineer, and daughter of Mr. James Kirkman, of 
Bolton-le-Moors, in the county of Lancaster, suddenly, at 
Reigate, on May 4. 

Mr. Denham William Jephson-Norreys, J.P. for the county 
of Cork, on May 6, aged sixty-seven. He was the only sur- 
viving son of Sir Charles Jephson-Norreys, Bart., of Mallow 
Castle, in the county of Cork. 

Emmeline, Lady Parker, widow of Sir Henry Watson 
Parker, K.C.M.G., and youngest child of the late Mr. John 
MacArthur, of Campden Park, New South Wales, on May 3, at 
Stawell House, Richmond, Surrey. 

Mr. Richard Popplewell Pullan, F.S.A., a distinguished 
antiquary, and a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, on April 30, at Brighton. He was the author of a 
number of valuable treatises and lectures. 

Major Robert Wilberforce Bird, of Barton House, in the 
county of Warwick, and of Blunt's Hall, in the county of 
Suffolk, J.P., late of E.I.C.S., on April 29, aged seventy-three. 
He was the eldest son of the late Mr. Robert Merttins Bird, of 
Barton House, by Jane Grant, his wife, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. David Brown, D.D. 

Professor Leone Levi. Professor of Commercial Law, King’s 
College, London, at his residence, Highbury-grove, London, on 
May 7. He was born at Ancona in 1821, came to England in 
1844, and was naturalised in 1847. It was by his efforts that 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was established, in 1849; 
similar institutions being subsequently formed in other com- 
mercial towns. 

Lieutenant John Lowry, at Pomeroy House, Pomeroy, in 
the county of Tyrone, on April 29, in the ninety-eighth year 
of his age. He served with the 8th Regiment in the American 
War of 1812-13-14, and was present in the actions of Prescott, 
Sachett’s Harbour (severely wounded), Chippewa, Lundy’s- 
Lane (contused), assault on Fort Erie and sortie (severely 
wounded) in September, 1814, and was severely wounded 
through the body in action at Sachett’s Harbour. 

The Rey. Arthur Archbold Phillpotts, at Harton Vicarage. 
on April 29. By his death the Diocese of Durham has lost an 
earnest and hard-working parish priest. He was the youngest 
son of the late Colonel George Phillpotts, Royal Engineers, 
and nephew of the late Bishop Phillpotts, of Exeter. Appointed 
to the Vicarage of Harton twenty-four years ago, when it was 
first made a separate parish, he has ever since devoted himself 
to its spiritual welfare, as well as its educational and general 
progress. 

Mr. James Freme, of Wepre Hall, J.P. for the county of 
Flint, on April 21, aged forty-eight. He was born In 
1840, son of William Purser Freme, Esq., of Wepre Hall, by 
Anna Tryphosa, his wife, of Exton Hall, in the county 0 
Lancaster, was one of the lineal descendants of the ancient 
family of Freme, of Nether Lypiatt, in the county of 
Gloucester, who were settled there from the reign of 
Edward III. until 1659; afterwards of the county of Wor- 
cester. the county of Lancaster. and the county of Salop. Mr. 
Freme leayes three sons, the eldest being in his sixteenth year. 


Mr. John Carter, of New Cavendish-street, who has supplied 
the Emperor of Germany with a reading-machine, has just 
received an order from Sir Morell Mackenzie for a strong 
carrying-chair for his Majesty. 

Mr. G. Faudel Phillips has been unanimously elected 
Alderman for the Ward of Farringdon Within, in succession to 
his father, Sir Benjamin Phillips, who has retired after 
thirty-one years’ service. A resolution formally adop' q 
records the thanks of the Ward for the long-continued an 
faithful services of the retiring Alderman. 
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A VILLAGE IN THE LENNOX. 
Quite an hour ago, on the mountain ridge yonder in the west, 


the san— Cesar-like, 


Gathered his robes around him as he fell. 

Yet still, here, in the inner sanctuary of the wood, a blackbird 
is piping vespers upon his golden flute, and at intervals amid 
the silence some happy bird, mavis or shilfa, twitters thé last 
notes of her sweet hedge-song. But the gloaming has gathered 
upon field and coppice, and already through the blue chambers 
of heaven the joyous Hours are tossin g their golden playball the 
moon. A little later and it is fairly night. A soft spring night, 
jn which Nature, like some gentle and lovely maiden, seems to 
preathe and stir in innocent sleep. The soft airs that ever and 
anon come and go are balmy with the bursting life of the 
woods; and the silvery tinkle of the streamlet falling among 
the alder roots below the bridge seems a cradle-song over the 
sweet young life that has begun to be. 

A light is glowing in the study window of the manse, back 
there among its yews. The minister will be writing his ser- 
mon for Sunday—burning the midnight oil. A fit place that 

‘js for the passing of a good man’s life. Retired a little from 
the path of common feet, it is not So far from the beaten high- 
way as to be inaccessible to those in need. There the poor and 
friendless can obtain gentle counsel from the lip of the 
minister, and sympathy and help from the kindly heart of his 
wife. The high-walled garden about the manse is rich with 
the memory of many a good man long since passed away, and 
its gravelled walks have been trod by many a vanished 
generation of innocent childish feet. In these quiet manses, 
as much, perhaps, as in the gay mess-room, the grave law 
court, or the chamber of legislature itself, dwell the makers 
of the nation ; men doing the duty they have been set to, care- 
less for applause, and leaving the issue in simple faith to the 
ripening of time. 

A little further along the road a fragrance of burning 
underwood hangs on the air. It comes from the Duke’s gate- 
lodge there among the trees, and bespeaks a fire “ gathered ” 
with wood-ashes to keep alight till morning. Still further on, 
there is lingering the sweet smeil of hay-ricks,a smell the 
farmer loves, for it betokens that the hay has been winnowed 
without rain. No light is to be seen about the farm-steading, 
however, for the folk there must be in bed betimes if they 
would be up to attend their cattle in the morning. Of such 
hours and of simple fare comes the health these farmer-folk 
enjoy—the pearly teeth and clear eyes of the comely lasses, 
and their breath sweet as that of the clover itself. 

The village, too, is dark, asleep with its simple cares and 
fev sorrows, and a contrast to the city behind these moun- 
tains, which will be reeking at this hour with bad theatrical 
gas and stale tobacco-smoke, A tranquil and pleasant retreat 
the place has proved for at least one widow and her little family 
who have chosen to dwell here. The house they live in was a 
ploughman’s once, a thatched cot in the midst of a thorn- 
grown garden, and a spot conventional seekers of houses 
would have passed unnoticed by. But the more discerning eye 
of its present occupant perceived in it other possibilities. A 
few months’ trimming and pruning in leisure hours by 
tasteful hands have made the garden a thing of beauty ; while 
through the bright little windows, deep set in honeysuckle, 
the creamy curtains and red gleam of firelight bespeak the 
comforts of a snug and delightful nest. 

When the head of the little household, the cashier of a 
city warehouse, died, his wife was left with but slender and 
insufficient means; and, as with many others of her class in 
similar circumstances, her only prospect of a livelihood 
seemed to lie in the dismal resource of letting apartments. 
But she had daughters, and she knew the disastrous effect such 
a proceeding was likely to have upon them. Moreover, she 
was a woman of original ideas and some strength of character, 
and she bethought herself that there might be pleasanter 
ways of eking out a subsistence. Accordingly she came 
here with her family, transformed a ploughman’s cot by the 
simplest and least expensive methods into a pretty home, and, 
by means of a few little arts, aided by the produce of her 
garden and the cheapness of country living, has managed to 
make a comfortable livelihood for herself and her brood. 

One of the daughters, the artistic one, makes quite a small 
competence by painting Christmas and menu cards, and by 
designing window curtains and wall-papers from the tree 
branches and field flowers around her. Another, who is deft 
with her fingers, besides attending the garden, weaves from 
meadow-rushesall manner of beautiful green baskets, which find 
a ready sale in the fashionable shops of the city; and last 
year she helped the family resources. considerably by sending 
up to market regular consignments of watercress, and such 
little-thought-of wildflowers as primroses, violets, and mar- 
guerite daisies. The mother herself has recalled the useful 
memories of her country girlhood : with her own hands she 
manages the little household, milks the single cow, and looks 
after the fowls and bees; while Charlie, her son, after he 
comes home from the country grammar-school, sometimes 
catches as many trout in the burn close by as serve for the 
morning’s breakfast. 

Who will say that the little household has chosen a mis- 
taken path, or that others might not with advantage follow 
its example? Had the family remained in town, their slender 
means must have sunk to insignificance before the most frugal 
scale of city expenses. The mother must have taken in boarders, 
and the girls must have gone into shops, with all the debasing 
Consequences that these resources too often entail. Here, theirlife 
is free and pleasant ; they are respected, and are, indeed, the 
small aristocracy of the village. Roses, such as no poor shop- 
girl may hope to wear, cannot help blooming in the cheeks of 
these fair sisters, as they sit at work in the sunshine by the 
cottage-door, the fragrant thyme and southernwood at their 
feet, and the crimson bells of japonica or the sweet yellow 
clusters of honeysuckle flowering on the wall behind them. 
More fit surely are these sweet girls, their soft eyes black as 
the velvet blossom of the bean, their veins full beating with 
untainted blood, and the grape-bloom of health on their ripe red 
lips—more fit surely to be the wives and mothers of the future 
than are many of the weary. dim-eyed toilers in shopand factory. 
The refinements of the city too, are here, without its drawbacks. 

he passer-by, after dusk has fallen, may hear from within 
the ripple of rich German lieder, or the plaintive melody of 

Some sweet Scotch song. And if he be privileged to cross the 
threshold, he will find within the bright little lam p-lit parlour— 
low-ceiled, indeed, but cosy and charming—as many signs of 
taste as he could discover in not a few imposing mansions. 
Pecuniary care cannot come to a household like this, for its 
requirements are simple, and the incentives to extravagance 
are faraway. Even rent day, so small are its demands, can 

ave no terrors. Best of all, if health and happiness exist 
anywhere on earth they surely are to be found in such a spot. 

., Happy indeed would many be if they perceived in time that 

it is not by the greatness of a man’s means, but by the fewness 
of his Jvants that competence is secured. Then they might 
enjoy life as Heaven meant it to be enjoyed, without first spend- 

a best years in bootless pursuit of “that which is not 
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; TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications Sor this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 


J W Rats (I iverpool).—Wea i i i 
ALFS (L -—Weare not acquainted with t: panish ¢ vor’ 
cannot tell whether any chibs exist tere or not. cS: inal ee 


GuSsTAY Morsct—You are Tight about No. 2; but neither Positions are good 


enough for publication. They are both la ssi i 

= Nee . y are lacking in the essential eloments of 
problem composition—heauty of idea and elegan c ruc The ga 
however, shall eheae shor. elegance of construction. The game, 


BJ Winter Woon. —Thanks for problem and kind sentiments, 


GG hove The Troblems are very promising, though net quite up to publication 


J G.—Thanks for the slip, Which we shall he glad to receive regularly. 


ANY AMATEUR of moderate strength wishin 
AT! : ‘a stre s g to play a gare of chess by corre- 
atta nee iuay hear of a competitor by addressing G. H. T., High House, Kenton, 


Corrker SoL.uTIONS oF PRonLEM No. 2297 received from J Bry. 
McGuinness, Kr W M, and J W; of No, 2998 from J Greeness, Decenes eae. 
a i Martin (Commander, R.N.), BR Ellaby, A_C W (Dover), @ L. Hartley. 
Te T G (Ware), H J McGuinness, Blair, H Cochrane, G@ E Boys, and 

CorRECT SOLUTIONS OF ProniEM No, 2299 received from GJ V Worter: 
amterbaiy ), Columbus, G Powell, Thowas Thorn, Jupiter a ate Woe 
- ; acne, E Casella (Paris), Dr F St, RH Brooks, B Phillips, Howard A,R Sheep. 
sad 8, L Sharswood, Hereward, J Wing, A © W (Doyer), H W Frestor, W L 
i ns (Commander, R.N.), Alpha, Peterhouse, Rey Winfield Cooper, John 
ie lins, Stey ning, J Bryden. L Desanges, W Droysen, Shadforth, @ J Boorne: 
Major Prichard, B Shaw, Ww HD (Woburn), ERELREN Banks, H Singleton. 
S ran are), E EH, D McCoy, Jen, Angline Lyme-Regis), H A Nesbitt, J M 
a ae (Edinburgh), CEP,WR Raillom, J Hepworth Shaw, T Roberts, G EB 

oys, J G Hankin, J Wilkinson (B.A), 8S Sircom, GT Addison (York), Dane John 
Bute, Bernard Reynolds, Odihani Club, W Wright, and F H M, 4 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2297, 
WHITE. BLACK, 
- id - 3 sa K moves 
» P to Q 4th Any move 
3. Kt or P mates, ? 


PROBLEM No, 
By J. J. Warts. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves, 
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CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game playe] at the British Chess Club between Messrs. ANGER and MILLS 
in the contest for the Amateur Championship, 
(Vienna Opening.) 


WHITE (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. A.) WHITE (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. A.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th and unless Black's last move was made 
2,KttoQB3rd Ktto QBéard for that purpose, we fail tosee the ohject 
3.PtoK B4th BtoQKtdth |ofit. 
4.KttoK B3rd PtoQ 3rd 25. Kt takes R P Q takes Q 
5. B to Q B 4th P to K R 3rd From this point nothing but a blunder 
6. Castles Kt to K B 3rd can deprive White of victory. 
7. P to Q 3rd B to K Kt 5th 26. Kt takes Q P to Q 4th 
8, Kt to K 2nd Castles 27, P to K 5th 
9. P toQ B 3rd BtoB 4th (ch) | ‘The natural move, but none the less 
10, K to R sq Kt to R 2nd effective for all that, 
The retreat of this Kt was unnecessary, | 27, R to K Bsq 
and it takes no further pirt in the game. 28. P to Q 4th P to B 3rd 
11. Kt to Kt 3rd Kt to K 2nd 29. P takes P P takes P 
12, Q to Kt 3rd 3K R to B 3rd B to Q sq 
A move of negative virtue. Black now | 3l. P to K R 8rd K to Kt sq 


institutes a series of exchanges, which 
necessitates the return of the Queen to 
its square, in order to bring it into play 
on the King’s side of the board. 
12. P takes P 
13, B takes P Kt to Kt 8rd 
14. B to Q 2nd B takes Kt 

This exchange is premature, giving up 
a well-posted Kt for the adversary’s B. 
We prefer P to Q B 3rd, threatening P | 36. 
to Kt 4th. Then, if 15.Q takes Kt P, B| 37, P to R 5th (ch) 


32, Kt to R 6th (ch) K to R sq 
33.Pto K Kt4th  B to K 2nd 
34. P to R 4th K to Kt 2nd 
35. Kt to B 5th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 
36. B to R 6th 

To dislodge the R hefore giving the 
fatal check with P, Black must now 
suffer a loss whatever is played. 
R to K Kt sq 
K to B 2nd 


kes Kt; 16.R takes B,R to Kt sq; 17. |: = sea 
Otek ob G£Q tikes B'P, Kt to k-4th), | 38: P to Kt 5th P takes P 
R takes P,and Black has the better game, | 39, Kt tks B (dis. ch) K takes Kt 
15. Re takes 3 Kt to K 4th 40.R to B7th(ch) K to K 8rd 
16. R to B5th Kt takes B 41. R takes R K takes R, 
17, Q takes Kt B to Kt ard 42, Rto B7th (ch) K to K 3rd 
18.QRtoK Bsq QtoK 2nd 43. R takes Kt ‘ to B a 
19. K RtoB3rd QtoK 3rd 44.RtoK Kt7th RtoK Rsq 

‘i P to K B 3rd 45. R takes P(ch) K to B dth 


20. Q to R 4th 46, R to Kt 8th (dis. 


Very feeble, shutting his eo ch) 
OAR ates aan ance LOE ah, The proverb of “Many a slip” never 


S60 . i * 2, had better illustration. All White's ad- 
GEES ee CRNA vantage is thrown away by a blunder 
21, Kt to B 5th K to R sq that would be extraordinary on the part 
22. R to Kt 3rd R to B 2nd of a fifth-class player. 


R takes B 
R takes P (ch) 


23. Q to Q sq 4B. 

This move forces the game. 47, R to Kt 7th 
23. R to Q 2nd 48, K to Kt 2nd R to Kt 4th 
24. Q to Kt 4th R to Kt sq 49..R takes R K takes R, 
Qto B 2nd is the correct line of play, Drawn game, 


The British Chess Club has arranged to mect the Cercle des Echees at 
Paris on May 12. On the other hand, the propose.| match between England 
and Germany has fallen through, owing to difficulties in making terms 
satisfactory to both sides. 

The handicap at Simpson’s was won by Mr. Gunsberg with the fine score 
of 163, half a point short of the highest possible. The final result was : 
1. Gunsberg ; 2. Mason ; 3. Bird. : 

We learn that the new and important work on “ Chess Openings,” by Mr. 
Freeborough and the Rey. C, B. Ranken, is in the Press, and will be shortly 
issued to subscribers. The object of the book is to provide for the require- 
ments of all classes of players, and in carrying out the design the compilers 
have been aided by some of the best British analysts, notably Mr. G. B. 
Fraser and Rey. W. Wayte. Such a text-book brought down to date ought 
to meet with much popular demand. 

Another work, also in the press, is an analysis by Messrs. Pierce of an 
opening, called by them the “ Pierce Gambit,” a series of papers on chess, and 
a selection of the authors’ best problems are included in the volume, 

The annual dinner of the City Club came off on Tuesday, May 1, at the 
Salutation, in Newgate-street. There were about sixty gentlemen present, 
among whom were Mr. Blackburne, Dr. Zukertort, Mr. Gunsberg, Mr. Bira, 
Rey. Mr. M‘Donnell, Mr. Hoffer. Mr. Minchin of the 8t, George’s Club, Mr. 
Pollock, Mr. Guest, and Mr. Fischer, of Berlin. Mr. Anger occupied the 
chair, and Mr, Gastineau and Mr, Adamson were vice-chairmen, In 
responding for the toast of “The Chess Press,” the Rev. Mr. M‘Donnell 
feelingly alluded to the late Mr. Duffy, and other speakers expressed their 
regret at his untimely death. 


Prince Karl of Denmark. the second son of the Crown 
Prince, and the second son of the King of Greece are 
among the nayal cadets who will take official part in the 
opening of the Anglo-Danish Exhibition. The directors have 
engaged the band of the Coldstream Guards, in addition to that 
of the Grenadiers, 
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BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

A concert and masque in aid of the Work-Girls’ Protection 
Society have been given at The Grange, Kilburn, by per- 
mission of Mrs. Peters. 

The sixty-first anniversary dinner of the friends of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum will take place on May 17 in the 
grand concert-room of the Crystal Palace. 

The Skinners’ Company have given ten guineas to the 
Parkes Museum, to aid in maintaining and extending its work 
of practically teaching the laws of health. 

Under the patronage of the Princess of Wales, an exhibition 
and sale of art-needlework, Irish lace, and wood-carving, from 
the Royal Irish School of Art-Needlework, Dublin, was held at 
Devonshire House on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The festival dinner of the subscribers and friends of the 
Royal Hospital for Children and Women took place at the 
Hotel Métropole, Mr. John Aird, M.P., presiding. Subserip- 
tions amounting to nearly £1000 were announced. 

The annual dinner of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, 
and Orphan Asylum Corporation was held on May 7 at the 
Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, the Lord Mayor presiding. 
Subscriptions to the amount of £1500 were received, and 
legacies of £7000 have recently been left to the institution. 

Sir James Paget presided on May 2 over the ninety-ninth 
anniversary festival of the Royal Literary Fund, which was 
held in Willis's Rooms. The donations amounted to £1100, 
including the Queen's fifty-first annual subscription of 100 
guineas, £50 from Lord Derby, and £21 from the chairman, 

Princess Mary Adelaide was present, on M ay 7, at the annual 
meeting of the supporters of the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund, held at the Hétel Métropole—Lord Kilmarnock pre- 
siding. During the four years of its existence 14,048 children 
had been sent to the country for holidays, at a cost of £9178. 

The annual meeting of the subscribers to the British Home 
for Incurables was held on May 2 at the Cannon-street Hotel, 
Earl Amherst presiding. The report stated that there were 
forty-four in-patients and 279 out-patients on the books in 
March. The chairman congratulated those present on the 
continued success of the charity. 

“Night and Day” is a record of Christian philanthropy, 
edited by Dr. Barnardo in connection with his Homes for 
Destitute Children at the East-End of London. The number 
for May is full of incidents and facts illustrating his Christian 
work among waifs. and strays. There are now 2500 orphan 
and destitute children under his care. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular-glass to 
Captain Paul Gilbert, master of the French fishing-smack 
Alfred, of Isigny, in recognition of his services in rescuing the 
shipwrecked crew of the brigantine Clara Novello, of Llanelly, 
which foundered off Portland on April 3, and abandoning 
his fishing voyage to land them at Cherbourg. 

The quinquennial appeal for subscriptions has been issued 
by the London Hospital—the largest hospital in Hngland, and 
one of the most important charities in the metropolis. The 
appeal gives details showing the extraordinary amount of 
relief afforded by the hospital, more than two thousand patients 
per week having been attended during the year, 

The Lord Mayor presided at the Mansion House on May 7 
at the seventieth anniversary meeting of the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society, at which Lord Brassey spoke at some 
length, urging the claims of the society to public support. It 
was resolved to continue the effort to complete the Victoria 
and Albert Memorial Fund for assisting the aged missionaries 
of the society. 

The Lord Mayor and Lady-Mayoress, accompanied by the 
Sheriffs, opened a bazaar at Holloway Hall on May 7 in aid 
of the ladies’ fund for building an out-patients’ department in 
connection with the Great Northern Central Hospital. The 
bazaar, which was continued on Tuesday and Wednesday, was 
held under the patronage of Princess Christian, and Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts is the president of the ladies’ fund. 

The Bishop of London, as Bishop of the Seas, presided over 
the annual meeting of the Missions to Seamen on May 4. The 
report showed most beneficial works of various kinds. The 
gross income for 1887 was £24,622. There are 101 foreign and 
colonial ports, each frequented annually by upwards of 5000 
British seamen, and in the great majority of these harbours 
there is no spiritual provision made for men residing afloat on 
board British ships. 

The 234th anniversary festival of the Sons of the Clergy 
Corporation was celebrated on May 2 by a service in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which was attended by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Mayor, and the Sheriffs. In the evening the Lord 
Mayor presided at the dinner, and was supported by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. After an 
earnest appeal from the chairman on behalf of the funds, 
contributions amounting to £3900 were announced. 

At the annual meeting of the Ragged-School Union, held in 
Exeter Hall, under the presidency of the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
forty-fourth annual report referred to the vast changes which 
have overtaken the class for whom ragged schools were insti- 
tuted, and the alterations still going on in their present 
necessities and surroundings. The operations of the society 
had been carried on in 202 ragged-school missions, and com- 
prised 237 Sunday afternoon and evening schools, with an 
average attendance of 47,3878 ; 42 day schools, with 2941 poor 
children ; 126 week-night schools, with 4725 ; and 40 industrial 
classes, with an attendance of 1407. There had been 3783 
voluntary teachers, 126 paid, and 840 scholars had gone to 
situations last year. There had been 222 special religious 
services, 32 ragged churches and gospel meetings, and these 
had been well attended. It was computed that at the special 
religious services 28,994 had been present. In the obituary of 
the year reference was made to the decease of Lord Kinnaird, 
Sir Robert Carden, Sir William M‘Arthur, and other friends of 
the work. With regard to finances, it was stated that the 
gross total income, with balance from previous year, amountet 
to £10,581. 


Mr. Alfred Moul, of 26, Old Bond-street, has been appointed 
the representative for the British Empire of all the important 
copyright interests vested in the French Society of Authors, 
Composers, and Music Publishers and the International 
Literary and Artistic Association. This representation is the 
outcome for practical purposes of the International Copyright 
Convention recently entered into at Berne, and which came into 
operation in December last. 

Two of the latest published volumes of Cassell’s National 
Library pair well, though quite dissimilar, ‘each giving each 
an added charm.” One of them contains Milton’s “ Areo- 
pagitica” and his “Letter on Education,” their stately 
diction contrasting admirably with the simple pathos of the 
other volume, Coventry Patmore’s “ Victories of Love "a 
sweeter poem, if that be possible, than “The Angel in the 
House,” by the same author. The reproduction of these works 
in a cheap, compact form, handy for the pocket, and correctly 
printed, is a great boon to the reading public—as, indeed, may 
be said of the whole series. 


THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR ALFRED RYDER. 


The accidental death of Admiral Sir Alfred Phillipps Ryder, by 
falling into the Thames at the Vauxhall steam-boat pier, on 
Monday, April 30, is much regretted. This gallant officer was 
the junior of the six Admirals of the Fleet. He was born in 
1820, the seventh son of the Right Rev. Dr. Ryder, Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, who was third son of the first Lord 
Harrowby. The wife of Bishop Ryder was Sophia, daughter of 
Mr. Thomas March-Phillipps, of Garendon Park, Leicestershire. 
Alfred Phillipps Ryder entered the Navy as cadet in 1833, and, 
after fifty-two years of service, gained the highest rank that can 
be reached by a naval officer. His commissions bore date :— 
Sub-Lieutenant, 1839 ; Lieutenant, 1841 ; Commander, 1846 ; 
Captain, 1848; Rear-Admiral, 1866; Vice-Admiral, - 1872 ; 
Admiral, 1877 ; and Admiral of the Fleet, 1885. In 1847 he 
was employed in North America and the West Indies in 
command of the Vixen steam-sloop. During the war with 
Russia he was in command of the Dauntless in the Baltic and 
the Mediterranean. He was Comptroller-General of Coast- 
guard from 1863 to 1866, and Naval Aide-de-Camp to her 
Majesty. He was second in command of the Channel Squadron 
in 1868, after which he was appointed Nayal Attaché to the 
British Embassy in Paris. In 1874 he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the China station, and, afterwards, was 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth till 1882. He was made a 
K.C.B. in 1884. Admiral Ryder was the author of a work on the 
saving of lifeat sea. He married, in 1852, Louisa, daughter of the 
late Henry Dawson, of Launde Abbey, Leicestershire, and by 
her, who died in 1855, had an only child, Edward, who married, 
in 1877, Agnes Augusta, daughter of Mr. J. L. Bickley, and 
died in the same year. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Symonds and 
Son, Portsmouth. 


CATCHING BAIT IN CALAIS HARBOUR. 


Line-fishing as well as net-fishing contributes largely to 
“the harvest of the sea,” and is much used for taking cod and 
haddock in the German Ocean ; the lines run out to a length 
of 300ft., with a hundred hooks on each line, baited with 
mussels, whelks, or limpets, or with small pieces of herring or 
whiting ; eight such lines may be thrown out from one boat. 
So many vessels are engaged in this kind of fishing that it 
becomes difficult to obtain a sufficient supply of bait ; and, 
where shell-fish do not abound on the shore, but must be 
imported from distant places, it is a costly item of expense. 
Mussels are largely cultivated for this purpose on the 
western coast of France, at Esnandes and Aiguillon, near 
Rochelle. Cuttle-fish also make very good bait; there 
is a considerable variety of marine molluscs available 
for tempting the more valuable fish to the hook, and 
fish of less price can be cut up to use for bait. In 
Calais harbour, and in other ports of the Channel, these are 
obtained by large drop-nets lowered from the switches fixed to 
the mast of a boat, or from the pier, as shown in our []lustra- 
tion. ‘The produce is readily sold to fishermen, who require 
great quantities of fresh bait. It will be remembered that in 
the disputes with the French about their fishery rights off 
Newfoundland, and with the Americans respecting their 
admission to the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick fisheries, 
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the question of their being allowed to purchase bait has 
been regarded as an important point in the diplomatic 
negotiations. ee ee 


A special general meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
was held in the large room of the Zoological Society on May 9 
to pass the articles of association ; and in the evening of the 
same day Miss Amelia B. Edwards gave a lecture, illustrated 
with lime-light views, on M. Naville’s discoveries at Bubastis. 

The Exposition des Lauréats de France promises to bring 
under the eyes of Englishmen a number of those pictures and 
sculptures which mark the differences between English and 
French art more strongly than the works selected by the 
managers of our private exhibitions. The enterprise has 
received the approval and support of the French Government 
and of the Paris Municipality, and, to judge from the number 
of works already arrived, it may be inferred that French 
artists are anxious to make the exhibition a success. The 
building selected is St. Stephen’s Hall—not inside the Houses 
of Parliament, but adjoining the Westminster Aquarium—and 
the exhibition will be formally opened on Wednesday, May 16, 
in the presence of delegates from the Ministries of Commerce 
and the Fine-Arts, and other functionaries. 


THE HUNGARIAN HONVED. 


The composition and organisation of the ordinary militar 
forces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire have been explained 
in previous accounts. The Hungarian Landwehr, or Militia 
is called the Honved, which was the ancient name of the army 
of the Kingdom of Hungary before the politi y 

g gary political events of 
1848. It now forms a separate force, carrying standards anq 
wearing emblems of the old Hungarian national colours, ang 
in time of peace is under the ‘sole orders of the militar 
authorities of the Kingdom of Hungary, its Commander-in. 
Chief being connected with the Hungarian Ministry o¢ 
National Defence. In time of war, it is under the supreme 
command of the Emperor, as King of Hungary ; but it cannot, 
without the authority of the Hungarian Reichstag, be em. 
ployed beyond the frontiers of Hungary. It consists—firsi, 
of men under thirty-two years of age who have not served in 
the active army ; secondly, of men who have served in the 
active army and the reserve ; and thirdly, men who have ex. 
hausted their liability to serve, but who volunteer. The force 
comprises the Royal Guard of sixty officers and men, ninety- 
two battalions of infantry, thirty-two reserve battalions of 
infantry, and forty squadrons of cavalry. The battalion hasa 
war strength of 976 officers and men. The total effective of 
the Honved is 121,786 officers and men; and the reserve 
includes a further force of 40,000 men. 

The whole of the youth of Hungary liable to military 
service, not enrolled in the regular army, therefore undergo 
training for the Honved; and the arrangements for this 
training are very complete. Hach of the ninety-two battalion 
cadres of Honved infantry must always keep one company 
actually on foot, but the strength of the companies may be 
increased or lessened, according to local conditions. For the 
instruction of Honved officers adopting the military profession, 
there is the Ludovika Academy, at Buda-Pesth, with its three 
Divisions ; and there are separate cadet-schools of four classes; 
also, a course of one year’s higher instruction for officers on 
furlough, and facilities of qualifying for superior appointments 
in the service. 

A Honyed infantry battalion, called out for active service, 
comprises four companies of field strength and one depot 
company. The battalions form altogether twenty-eight acting 
brigades, each of which has its permanent staff maintained in 
time of peace. The Honved cavalry regiment, likewise, con- 
sists of four field-squadrons and one depot-squadron ; and the 
brigade staff of cavalry is always kept up. There is a central 
school of cavalry instruction specially for the Honved cavalry, 
Besides the infantry and cavalry, the Royal Honved Guards, 
and the King’s Honved body-guard, the Honved army includes 
the artillery, and the sanitary or hospital corps. The general 
command is divided into seven districts, each of which has its 
appointed commander. 

Our Illustrations represent the parade and the field 
uniforms of the various Honved troops and their officers, with 
the changes for summer and winter. The infantry uniform is 
a dark blue “ Attila” jacket, with red lace and epaulettes and 
yellow buttons ; bright blue trousers with red stripes ; a red 
shako, and black leather knapsack and belt. The Hussar 
uniform is a furred Attila, dark blue, with white facings and 
red lace, a dark brown mantle, red trousers, and a red shako 
surmounted by a white hair plume. 
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1. Royal Crown Guards, gala uniform. 
2. Royal Body-guard. 

3. Sapper, field equipment. 

4, Artilleryman. 5. Hospital Corps. 
6. Uhlan, parade uniform, 


ARMIES OF 


16. Winter parade uniform of Infantry. 
17. Officer of Infantry (parade). 


7. Hussar Non-commissioned Officer, parade 11. Hussar in cloak, 12. Officer in service jacket. 


uniform, 13. Infantry, full campaign equipment. 
8, Uhlan, field equipment. 14, Infantry, lightly equipped for skirmishing. 18. Infantry Officer in overcoat (field attire). 
15. Infantry Officer, acting in command (light 19, Non-commissioned Officer (parade uniform, 


9. Hussar Trooper, field equipment. 
summer). 


10, Officer, in winter “ Attila” furred jacket. 
THE CONTINENT: THE HONVED, OR HUNGARIAN LANDWEHR, 


field equipment). 
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ARCADIA. 


It happened to the poet Cowley—what happens to so few of 
us—that, in his later life, he was able to realise a long- 
cherished ideal. In his essay “On Greatness” he had expressed 
a wish for “a little convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a 
little company, and a very little feast.” The house was to be 
of brick, “ with decent wainscot and pretty forest-work hang- 
ings,” and to be surrounded by “ herb and flower and fruit 
gardens.” O fortunate man! The destiny which presides 
over human affairs gave him all these; and yet there was 
something wanting. The Arcadia he had dreamed of came to 
him on the bank of the shining Thames; but its shepherds 
and shepherdesses were ill-replaced by the rough lads and 
lasses of Surrey. So, in his charming essay “On the Dangers 
of an Honest Man in Much Company,” he makes confession : 
“I thought when I first went to dwell in the country that 
without doubt I should have met there with the simplicity of 
the old-fashioned poetical Golden Age. I thought to have found 
no inhabitants there but such as the shepherds of Sir Philip 
Sidney in Arcadia, or of Monsieur D’Urfé upon the banks of 
Lignon ; and began to consider with myself which way I 
might recommend no less to posterity the happiness and 
innocence of the nun of Chertsey ; but, to confess the truth, 
I perceived quickly by infallible demonstrations that I was 
still in Old England, and not in Arcadia or La Forrest.” This 
pathetic experience should be a warning to Arcadia-makers to 
confine their ideals within the limits of the reasonable. Cowley 
might not unnaturally expect to find at Chertsey -a fair 
Arcadian landscape, with groves and streams, and dells 
and “boskages”; but he could not hope, or he had no 
right to hope, to finé it peopled with “golden lads and 
lasses.” In his Surrey Arcadia he found men and women 
with much the same vices and virtues as those he had left 
behind him in London ; the men not less honest, and pro- 
bably much more truthful, than the gallants and wits 
who aired their graces in Charles II.’s Court ; and the women, 
assuredly as virtuous as the nymphs whom Lely painted with 
so voluptuous a brush. The moral, then, is, that if dreamers 
persist in dreaming impracticable dreams, they have no just 
ground of complaint if their dreams be not exactly fulfilled. 
No sane-minded man wishes to exclude himself wholly from 
the society of his kind, even in Arcadia ! (when Childe Harold 
breathed his large desire for “the desert” as his “ dwelling- 
place,” he was careful to add—‘“ with one fair spirit for my 
minister ”)—and he must be prepared, therefore, even though 
he be a philosopher and a poet, to meet with the ordinary 
failings of humanity, especially as he is sure to take there his 
own! What right had Cowley to be so fastidions? If every- 
day humanity be good enough for the world at large, why 
should it not have been good enough for him? 

Still, we will not permit ourselves other than a sorrowful 
smile at Cowley’s mistake ; for it is certain that none of us 
shape out our Arcadias without introducing into them some 
incongruous element, or some impossible feature. Even Sir 
Philip Sidney could not create that fairy realm of his—where 
the shepherd boy is to this day “ piping as if he would never 
grow old "—as, indeed, he never will !—without dashing across 
the purple light of his pictures some lurid shades. In Spenser’s 
ideal world, with its laughing streams and flowery glades, the 
pilgrim comes upon treacherous enchanters, false Duessas, 
recreant knights, light-of-love ladies, and other unseemly 
figures, which speak of the realities of life, and its lusts and 
temptations. There is a profound wisdom in Shakspeare’s 
introduction of Caliban, the monster, into the haunted recesses 
of Miranda's island; it teaches us that the harmony of our 


intellectual conceptions cannot, man being what heis, elude its 
clashing dissonances and discords. But this is no reason why we 
should not go on creating Arcadias. Let them be as incongruous, 
as impossible as we will, they furnish us with an outiet for our 
higher and better thoughts ; they represent our consciousness 
of something purer, and rarer, and more beautiful than exists 
in “the various bustle of resort,” in the market-places and 
exchanges of the world. It is surely a proof of man’s immortal 
nature that he seeks and finds these methods of escaping from 
himself, from the conventionalities and commonplaces with 
which society oppresses “the thought within him.” ‘The 
search ufter the Earthly Paradise, the quest of the San 
Greal, even the legend of El Dorado, of the City of Gold, are, 
like the mythic Arcady, but so many attempts at expressing 
the vague aspiration of the soul; its desire to rise, like the 
lark. to heaven's gate; its sense of powers and capacities 
which circumstance forbids it to expand; so that, like the 
marigold at sunset, it ““droops and closes up its leaves ” when 
the chill darkness of a sordid worldliness falls upon it. 

For myself, I care not what a man’s Arcadiu may be, 
provided, of course, that it is rvally an Arcadia—an ideal, 
a conception of something which responds to the soul’s images 
of beauty and grandeur, of innocence and truth, It may be 
as spacious a one as the People’s Palace of Delight, or one so 
bewildering in its pregnant significance as Imperial Federa- 
tion, or one so consolatory as a Commonwealth purged of 
ignorance, of poverty, and crime. These are the Arcadias of 
noble minds—sometimes touched, perhaps, with an air of 
unreality, like poor Cowley’s dream of a Golden Age—but 
opening up to men the most exquisite sources of refinement, as 
well as infinite possibilities of attaining ends and objects for 
the welfare of humanity. Then there are the poet’s and the 
painter’s Arcadias—the one glowing in colour on the rich 
canvas of a Turner, the other embodied in the lofty verse of a 
“Comus” or an “Idyll of the King.” Smaller men must have 
their Arcadias also; and if these be narrow indeed when 
compared with the Arcadias of the master spirits, they will, at 
all events, be ever so much broader and higher than the 
eribbed, cabined, and confined spaces of their daily lives. But 
aman without an Arcadia, without an ideal—Heavens ! how 
dull, how coarse, how unutterably mean must be his existence | 
“Getting and spending,” or “ toiling and moiling,” make up 
for such the mystery of this unintelligible life. He has no 
dreams of anything beyond; neither of the River of Light, 
which waters the Enchanted Land, nor of the serene heights 
where flash the wings of the hosts of Heaven, nor of that 
supreme region (as in Dante's ‘“ Paradise”) where the rose 
perennial “in a circle spreads so far, That the circumference 
were too loose a zone To girdle in the sun”—a rose of eternal 
radiance. I think we can do no more excellent or charitable a 
work than to multiply Arcadias ! Suggestions for them lie all 
around us—-Arcadias intellectual, Arcadias spiritual, Arcadias 
moral, in which the weary, over-strained heart may find rest 
and repose! These are the Arcadias created by the genius of 
the romancist and the poet : such as that where “the heavenly 
Una with her snow-white lamb,” wanders through everlasting 
scenes of beauty; or that where Imogen proves the secret 
constancy of wedded love; or that where Don Quixote revives 
the fine spirit of the old chivalry ; or that where the child- 
hand of little Eppie leads Silas Marner out of darkness into 
light! Again, with the help of our benignant English nature 
we may make green Arcadys of “cool streams and wells, 
Arbours o’ergrown with wood - bines, caves and dells” ; 
Arcadys where the flowers never fade, and the birds never tire ; 
Arcadys where the bloom and breath of hawthorn, and the 
blush of the wild rose, and the freshness of moss and fern 


shall never be wanting. We, unlike Cowley, may ney 
realise our ideals; but we shall have the enjoyment and the 
inspiration of them, without limit or impediment. Na 
these Arcadias, we may. if we will, revive the Golden fee 
restore the melodies of Pan, and the dances of shepherds pe 
shepherdesses, and the great presence of the elder gods—f 
the region of the Ideal is as boundless as the scope and oo 
of the imagination. ‘These Arcadias, moreover, lie ever o ak 
tous: we can ina moment transport ourselves from the fae 
and din of the work-a-day world into your pure and blest 
retreats, O happy Arcadia! 

But best and brightest of all human ideals is that Arcadia 
in which the mind conceives the possibility of so building y 
the House of Faith in the light of Christ's word and life, as 
that they who now stand aloof may be brought within its 
shining walls and under its celestial domes; that Arcadia ip 
which we dream of the golden age when the brotherhood of 
man shall be consummated, and the individual selfishness 
disappear in the universal welldoing; that Arcadia of work 
and thought for the eternal advantage of the race which hag 
been the hope, the aim, and the consolation of men so diverse 
as Maurice and Robertson, Keble and Newman, Spencer and 
Arnold and Kingsley; that Arcadia which, if but an ideal 
now—a dream, a vision—will, we believe and know, in the 
fullness of Time, be gloriously perfected. 


The foundations for the main buildings of the Imperial 
Institute being completed, the organising committee inyite 
tenders for the erection of the superstructure. 

A handsome memorial tablet has been placed in the north 
transept of Chester Cathedral to the memory of the late 
Randolph Caldecott. The memorial has been subscribed for 
by past and present scholars of Chester King’s School. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P., presides at a special 
festival dinner, to take place to-day, May 12, at the Hotel 
Métropole, in aid of a scheme for the extension and consolid- 
ation of St. Mary’s Hospital, London. 

Sir George Owens, formerly Lord Mayor and High Sheriff 
of Dublin, has been presented with a testimonial plate and a 
cheque for £1000 in recognition of his having completed fifty 
years of public life. 

Under the presidency of the Duke of Westminster, a 
meeting was held at Grosvenor House, on May 5, of those who 
have taken part in the movement for establishing a Church 
House in London as a memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee. It 
was announced that £50,000 had been subscribed towards the 
scheme, and a resolution was arrived at to purchase a site in 
Dean’s-yard, and to proceed with building operations as the 
leases fell in. 

In London 2650 births and 1429 deaths were registered for the 
week ending May 5. Allowing for increase of population, the 
births were 208, and the deaths 236, below the average in the 
corresponding weeks of the last ten years. The deaths included 
14 from measles, 23 from scarlet fever, 15 from diphtheria, 87 
from whooping-cough, 1 from typhus, 11 from enteric fever, 
19 from diarrhcea and dysentery. ‘The deaths referred to 
diseases of the respiratory organs, which had been 343 in the 
preceding week, further declined last week to 287. Different 
forms of violence caused 39 deaths; 35 were the result of 
negligence or accident, among which were 13 from fractures 
and contusions, 3 from burns and scalds, 2 from drowning, 
and 13 of infants under one year of age from suffocation. 
Four cases of suicide were registered, being 3 below the 
corrected average. a 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON’S LIST. 


Fourth Edition, now ready, 


M: AND MRS. BANCROFT ON AND 
OFF THE STAGE, Written by Themselves. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 303, 
N2Y¥ WORKS OF FICTION. 


NHE ACADEMICIAN. By HENRY ERROLL, 


Author of “An Ugly Duckling,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


OAN VELLACOT. By Miss ESME 


STUART, Author of “ Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. In 3 vols., 


OLD SHIRTS with Fine Irish Linen, 2s. each; 
© and with very Best-wearing Irish 


Linen, 28, 6d. each. Returned post-free, ready to wear. 


NEW SHIRTS. 


COLLARS, any shape or size, 2s. 9d. half dozen. 
Flannel Shirts, newest designs, post-free, any size, 2s. 11d. each, 


IRISH CAMBRIG 


Ladies’, 23. 11d.- Gents’, 4s, 11d. Better qualities equally cheap. 
Price-Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods post-free. 


B. and E, M‘HUGH, BELFAST. 


MADE WITH BOILIN 


BPP 


Old Shirts madeas good as new, 


Sample Shirt, any size, post- 
free. 2s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 48, 9d., 58. 9d, 
or od. Best IRISH LINEN 
Summer 


MANDKERCHIEPS. Child- 
ren’s, 1s,2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Geuts’,3:.6d. Hemstitched : 


C.o ¢ 


(GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING) 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


EW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
ALL ELSE OF NO AVAIL, By BEN. NAYWARD. 


3 vols, 

THE WEB OF FATE; A Dramatic Story. By W. J. 
WILDING. 2 vols. 

IN WHITE AND GOLD; A Story. By Mrs. F. H. 
WILLIAMSON. 3 vols, 

JOY COMETH IN 1H MORNING; A Country Talc. 
By ALGERNON GISSING. 2 vols. 4 

BERNARD AND MAKCIA: A Story of Middle Age. 
By ELIZABETH GLAISTER. 3 vols, 

A WILY WIDOW. By HENRY ORNSSWELL, 
Author of“ A Modern (reek Heroine,” &c. 8 vols. 

Hurst and Buackert, Limited. 


G WATER. 


S’S 
O a 


crown 8¥0, 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. By 
Miss M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “Dr. Jacob,” 
In 3 yols., crown 8v0. 

OYALTY GEORGE. By Mrs. PARR, 
Author of ‘ Adam and Eve,” &c. In 3 vols,, crown 8vo. 

RicHARD BENTLEY and SoN, New Burlington-street. 


&e. 


Revised Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post-free, 


HOMEOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 
By Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully, and pre- 
scribes fot General Diseases. London: JAMES Eprs and Co., 
48, Threadneedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly. 


HITE WOOD ARTICLES for PAINTING. 
Screens Blotting-\ooks, Paper-Knives, Tables, 
Botanical Presses, Sahots just received. Price-List free. 
WM. BARNARD, lly, Edgware-road, London. 


LONDON 


Eleventh Edition, 1s. ; post-free, 12 stamps, 


HE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 

or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER. Published by E. Minis, 21, Claverton- 
3t.,5.W. “Everybody should read this little hovk.”—Scotsman, 


MAPPIN and WEBB’S Celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery 
in stock, in all sizes, fitted in strong oak chests, 
£5 108., £9 108,, £11 158, £17 108,, £25, &e. 
SPECIAL DETAILED List POST-FREE, 


“CLUB” CYCLES. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., 


Works—_COVENTRY:. 


MANCHESTER .. 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars of our 
New Easy Payment System. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, sess tte rote ot warenoue Price 
B, Supply the Public at Warehouse Prices. 


FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 


Sterling Silver, £26 5s.; Best Electro, £9 10s. 
EDDING PRESENTS, TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE, 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; 
AND POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 


MANUFACTORIES AND SHOW-ROOMS : 
35, King-street, Covent-garden and Norfolk-st., Sheffield. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


LIMITED. 


15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 
9, Victoria-buildings. 


“ Swift,” 
No. 1. 


MOU 


able to offe: 


a price 


This Food should be tried 


COFFEE SERVICE. 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to 
formation of firm flesh and bone, 


cacy needs no laudation as a vivifying appetiser, 
a restorer, and strengthener, and all Physicians 
unite in its recommendation. 

pint this delicious article is now brought within 
reach of all. Of all retail traders, or sample direct 


It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor 


eAllen & Hanburys 
Infants Food 


CLEAR SKIN and Beautiful Complexion 
obtained by using 
DINNEFORD'S EFMOLLIENT CREAM, 
180, New Bond-street, W. 


THROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 
glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 
healing. Sold in Boxes, 7§d., Tins, 18. 14d., labelled “James 
pps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


Tandem. 28, Gd., post-free, 


| Children’s .. 1/2 | Hemstitched ie, 

- Ladies'’.. -. 2/44] Ladies’ .. 2/114 £5 

‘* Marlboro’,”? Gent’s .. -. 3/6 |Gent’s.. .. 4/11 “OQ 
No. 1. ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


NEIFORD’S TURTLE. 


Mr. Mountford, the well-known caterer, is now 


vr to Epicures, Convalescents, and Inva- 


lids, an ample supply of Genuine Green Turtle at 


never before possible. This prime deli- 


_—$———— 
————— 
——————— 
————— 
At 3s. 6d. per half- = $ ———————— 
—— 


eee 


from Wholesale Agent, David Challen, London, N. ee 


For Convalescents. 


SSS ee 
— 
——— 
ed 


wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 
streining—Is made in a minute 


the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is required for the 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Food, which 1 
only to be tried to be permanently adopted. ; ‘ 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 18., 28., 58., and 10s., everywhere. 
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Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists. If not obtainable near you, we will 
send a full-size Bar, free by post, for 4d.5 1s. for three full-size Bars, free by post, 
by mentioning “Illustrated London News,” to 


B. BROOKE & CO, 36 To 40, YORK-ROAD, KING’S-CROSS, LONDON, N. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


and CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
Sole Agents 
for the Celebrated 


M ASON and HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ROENISCH PrANOFORTES. 
MUSTEL ORGANS. 
ORGANO PIANOS. 


METZLER and CO. 


Guitars, Mandolins, Banjoes, &c. 
New Catalogues posv-free. 
42, Great Marlhorough-street, London, W. 


TRARDS' PIANOS.—Messrs, ERARD, of 


Is, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13. Ruede2 Mail. 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess or 
Wales, CAUTION the Publ c that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “Erard” which are not of their muanu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50gs. 


METZLER 


ERArps PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
OBLIQUES from 85 guineas, 

GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 

OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 


33, Great Pulteney-street, London, Ww. 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1888. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 Co 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887. 


MOORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs.; Three-Years’ 
System, from los. 6d. per Month, or Cash, Lists free. 

104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C. 
ad 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Suuare PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by the great 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Chureh, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and 


American Organs, either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
their Three-Years’ System. 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “general good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application —Regent-street, W., 
and Moorgate-street. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and COS PIANOS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


PrIANos AND ORGANS.—NOTICE,.—Great 


Clearance Sale. No reasonable offer refused. Ten years’ 
warranty. Kasy terms, Full compass Cottage Pianos, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, 

Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. 

Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. Class 7, 40 guineas, 

Class 2, 20 guin | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
American Organs, 4} guineas up to 50 guineas, by Bell, Smith, 
n, Story and Clarke, &c.—D’ALMAINE and CO, (Estab. 103 
Years), 91, Finsbury-pavement, B.C. 


ECOND-HAND BROADWOOD, COLLARD, 
WO AND ERARD PIANOS.—An opportunity now offers to 
those who are able to pay cash, of purchasing really good 
Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Brard,and other good makers 
at nominal prices. Lists free. 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and OO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


Class 6, 35 guineas. 


MENIER. 
Awarded 
the 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


Ne RUE LE os 


AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION, 1883, 


((HOCOLAT MENIER in 41b. and 1b. 
! PACKETS. 
BRGAKFAST, 


LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
Bight 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 Lh, 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 


(oven AT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 
ROWN & PDOLSON’S ORN LOUR 
B l Gee 


18 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
Bekown & POLson’s Bia! Pucur 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


J ROWN & PoLson’s YORN FLOUR 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 
Brown & PpoLson’s YORN FLOUR 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Brown & PoLson’s Ces FLouR 
IAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively 
restore in every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.” 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. ‘The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, at 33. 6d. per Bottle. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Boosey and CO.’S New and Popular Songs, 


M* SOUTHERN HOME. 
MOLLOY, 
Sung by 
Miss Alice Gomes. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
HOPE TEMPLE. 
Sung by 
Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


[HE GOODWIN SANDS. 
STEPHEN ADAMS. 
Sung by 
Mr. Maybrick. 


[HERE ARE NONE LIKE TO THEE. 
HOPE TEMPLE. 
Sung hy all Baritones, 


2s, each net. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


A UFRED SCOTT GATTY’S -SIX 
PLANTATION SONGS, with Choruses. Price 2s, net, 
complete. Also, by the same Composer, FOUR NEW 


PLANTATION SONGS, with Choruses: “ Dinah’s Wedding,” 
« But it is so,” “Ding Dong, Ding,” and “ Who Did?” 
Price 1s. each, net, 
London: Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 
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AS A SUMMER RESORT. 

Fora summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes. The beachis covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths, and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the fayoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe; in_short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
he thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 

ice. 


IX-LES-BAINS. SAVOY.— Rheumatism 


cured. Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas, 
Eleven hours from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and 
catarrh of the pharynx, larynx,and nasal passages efficaciously 
treated. The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 
and curative station. 


As UCERNE— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 

HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors, 


ARIS.—H6tel Continental. The choicest 

of the best family hotels. It is extensively patronised 

by English families, and offers special comforts of English 
home life. Lifts, post office, telephone. 


V ARESE (Lombardy). Centre» of the 

Italian LakesTHE GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR is 
Now Open for the Season. Highly recommended for its 
excellent situation and home comfort,—E. MARINI, Manager. 


PHE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
s 


A ANATORIUM, in one of the finest ail-the-year-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2300ft. above sea-level, 
just within the Southern Temperate Zone; good summer 
and winter alike; no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the seasons. English society. 
English church. The voyage from England or the Unite 
States isa favourite fair-weather ocean trip. Terms, 10s. to 
Tvs. per diem. Circular, with further particulars, from 
CHARLES WILLIAM JONES, Esq., 39, Drury-buildings, Liver- 
pool; or ARTHUR E, JonES, The Sanatorium, S. Paulo, Brazil. 


(THE NORWEGIAN FIORDS, the BALTIC, 


&e—The steam-yacht VICTORIA, 1804 tons register. 
1500-horse power, R. D. LUNHAM, Commander, will be dis- 
patched from Tilbury Dock as folloWs :— 

June 2, for 16 days’ cruise to the Norwegian Fiords. 

June 21, for 25 days’ cruise to the Land of the Midnight Sun, 

July 21, for 16 days’ cruise to the Norwegian Fiords. 

Aug. 11, for 16 days’ cruise to the Norwegian Fiords, 

Aug. 30, for 30 days’ cruise to the Baltic. 

About Nov. 1 next it 1s proposed to make a CRUISE ROUND 
THE WORLD. 

The Victoria is always on view between her cruises, has the 
Electric Light, bells, and all modern improyements. For 
particulars apply to MANAGER, Steam-Yacht Victoria Office, 
Carlton-cham bers, 4, Regent-street, London, S.W. 


(GLASGOW International EXHIBITION 


of Industry, Science, and Art. 


GLaAscow International EXHIBITION. 


Patron—Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
Hon. President—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G., K.T. 


W HITSUNTIDE ARRANG 
iwi nS IRETON, ARR got CUTS 
pos 9 
ee ear oy ten tec FOR RETURS 
EXT. (ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class) from 1, 
SATURDAY, MAY 19; Returning A Ondon o; 
Tuesday. ” , ng the following Monday an 


GLAscow International EXHIBITION. 


Chairman of the Executive Council. The Hon, Sir 
JAMES KING, LL.D., Lord Provost of Glaszow. 


XLASGOW International EXHIBITION, 
e OPENED on TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1888, by their Royal 
Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES. 


LASGOW International EXHIBITION. 

_ British and Continental Military Bands ; her Maje ty’s 
Jubilee Presents ; magnificent collection of paintings; repre- 
sentative collection of British und Foreign Sculpture. 


YLASGOW International EXHIBITION. 


Indian Courts and Galleries ; Indian Artisans at work ; 
Colonial Exhibits ; Artisan Section. 


Cy rasce, International EXHIBITION. 


BISHOP'S CASTLE, archwological collection ; illumin- 
ated fairy fountain ; switchback railway. 


(7 Aseow International EXHIBITION. 
On RIVER KELVIN ; naval exhibits—electric launches ; 
gondolas and gondoliers from Venice. 


( , LASGOW International EXHIBITION. 
: MODEL DAIAY; working dairy; women’s art and 
industry section ; machinery in motion. 


LASGOW International EXHIBITION. 
Admission, One Shilling ; Thursdays, Half-a-Orown. 
Season Tickets, One Guinea, obtainable at the Clydesdale 
Bank and Branches ; or Exhibition Offices, 27, St. Vincent- 
place, Glasgow. 


( 1 LASGOW International EXHIBITION. 
THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL'S COURT, AND WEST 
KENSINGTON, 
Will be opened by the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR OF 
LONDON in Full State. 


OPENING DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 12, AT 3 p.m, 


Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
Hon. President : 
H.R.H. the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 
Director-General : 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esa. 


President of the English Reception Committee: 
- Colonel J. T. NORTH. 

President of the Italian Chamher of Commerce: 
Cay. L. BONACINA. 


The First Exclusively ITALIAN EXHIBITION held beyond 
the boundaries of the Peninsula. 


most valuable and yaried Collection of 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE and PAINTINGS 
eyer exhibited. 


The 


Magnificent and unique Display of 
ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


The HUNTING TENT, &c., of the tate KING of ITALY. 
THE LTADEA Ns cH RET BIT LON. 
ITALY, 
ROME IN LONDON. 


SCENES FROM 
Roman Market-Place. Roman Forum. 
Colosseum and Palace of the Cresars. 
Vesuvius, Bay of Naples, and Italian Fleet. 
Borghese Gardens. Tuscan Farmhouse, 
Capri Blue Grotto. Temple of Vesta. 
Italian Government Naval Exhibits. 
Venetian Lace Makers. Faenza Pottery Makers, 
Venetian Glass Manufactory. 
Alpine Switchback Railway. 
___Venetian Illuminations. 
Italian Restaurant and National Dishes 


The Italian Exhibition Band. 
The Scots Guards’ Band. 
: Italian Concerts. 3 
Neapolitan Mandolinists and Singers. 
The Celebrated Italian Marionettes. 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 


ae Open 11 a.m to 11 p.m. 
Admission to the Kxhihition—Opening 
Days, 1s. No Half-Crown Days. Fo 
Season-Ticket Holders are entitled to admission to the 

Exhibition on the opening day. 

Applications for Season Tickets to be made to 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Esq., Secretary. 
Single Season Tickets, £1. 
Double Season Tickets, admitting Gentleman and Lady, 30s. 
Season Tickets for Children (under 16), 10s, 


TpHE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 


Day, 5s.; all other 


MALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. — The 


Largest Hotel in the district. Excellent situation, 
Replete with every comfort for families. Private sitting- 
rooms. Splendid views of the Malvern Range. | Special Droit- 
wich Brine Baths. Baths of every description. Moderate 
charges. Manager, S. HOLROYD. 


W EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly, London, 
TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, Morocco, with Hall-marked 
Silver Fittings, £5 5s., £10 10s., £15, £20, £30 to £50. 
WRITING-TABLE SETS, IN OXIDIZED SILVER, CHINA, 
and POLISHED BRASS, from 21s. to £10. 
DRESSING CASES. | DESPATCH BOXES. 


JEWEL CASES. ENVELOPE CASES. 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES, | STATIONERY CABINETS, 
SCENT BOTTLES. WRITING CASES. 

CIGAR CABINETS, INKSTANDS. 

LIQUEUR CASES. CANDLESTICKS. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, best make, 10s, 6d. to £5, 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, to hold 2 to 24 
Portraits. 


Anda large assortment of NOVELTIES, from 5s. to .£5, 
RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


FLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world : it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animalcule, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


C OCKLE’S 
A NTIBILIOUS 


prs. 


,\OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
U FOR LIVER, 


(jOcKLE'’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
/ FOR BILE. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION. 


((OCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and get a bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately ; it sneer harmless; it pro- 
duces natural, quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain; 
and the little Cherub awakes “as bright asa button.” Be sure 
and ask fur Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it. Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers, at 1s. 14d. 


NupA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For twenty-one years this preparation has been known 
to the fashionable world as superior to all others. Any person 
once using it will be convinced thut it is the most effectual, 
harmless, and permanent restorer, It is nota dye, hut,after a 
few days’ use,it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from 
falling, strengthens and causes growth on bald spots; re- 
moves dandruff,and is a matchless dressing. Its use defles de- 
tection. Cases, 10s. 6d. each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from 
whom circulars may be had.—Agents, Rie HOVENDEN and 
SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. ; 91-95, City-rd., London, B.C, 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


Cire CURED BY 
D*®- DUNBAR’'S ALKARAM, or 
Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
ALEARAM. CObDE. 
ALEARAM. (oles. 
ALKARAM, (OLDS. 


F inhaled on the first syniptoms, ALKARAM 
will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour. Sold by all Chemists, 28. 9d. a Bottle. Address, Dr.Dunbar, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons,1, King Edward-st., B.C. 


A LEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE, 3s. 6d., post for 
54 stamps, changes Grey Hair to its proper colour. CAN- 

THARIDES. It produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s. 6d,, sent for 

54staimps. 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, nr, Holborn, London, 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


LADY warmly recommends a Home- 

School where her only daughter is heing educated. 
Toreign and English Governesses. French and German 
always spoken, Eyery home comfort.. The most successful 
preparation for University and Art Examinations, Pupils can 
remain during holidays. Terms, 100 guineas. Address, 
Mrs. S., care of 8S. L. RAWLINS, ESq., 85, Gracechurel-street, 
London, E,C, 


GHIRTS.— FORD'S Patterns of French new 


Printed Shirtings and Oxford Mat sent, to select from. 
Six Shirts and One Dozen of Collars to match, for 333., carriage 
paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure. 
30s., 40s., 45s., the half-dozen, 
Tllustrated Self-measure post-free. 
FORD and ©O., 41, Poultry, London. 


R. 
LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d. ; Hxtra 
Fine, 9s, Send three (not less) with cash, Returned ready for 
use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


JE GIDIUS.— The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
that never shrink in washing, not if washed 100 times. 
Woven, three for 31s. 6d.; elastic, soft as silk, three for 39s. 6d, 
Write for Patterns and Self-measure. 
: R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


Aes TENNIS FLANNEL SHIRTS, 
never shrink in washing, white und fancy colours, 
7s. 6d., 9s. 6d., 11s. 6d.; elastic, soft as silk, 133. 6d, Self-measure 
and patterns free by post. 

R. FORD and CO.,41, Poultry, London. 


BENZINE COLLAS 


CLEANS DRESSES. 
CLEANS DRESSES. 
CLEANS DRESSES. 


BENZINE COLLAS 


ENZINE COLLAS 


CLEANS GLOVES. 
OLEANS GLOVES. 
CLEANS GLOVES. 


ENZINE COLLAS 
REMOVES TAR, OIL, PAINT, GREASE, 
REMOVES TAR, OIL, PAINT, GREASD, 

FROM FURNITURE, OLOTH, &e. 


BENZNE COLLAS, BENZINE COLLAS. 
See the word COLLAS on the Label. 
See the word COLLAS on the Cap. 


BENANE COLLAS, BENZINE COLLAS. 
Sold everywhere, 6d., 1s,, and 1s. 6d, per Bottle. 
Agents: J. SANGER 


HOOPING-CouGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
[THE celebrated effectual cure without 


internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 

Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s, per Bottle. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest apericnt for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, and c ‘ep, Of all Chemists, 


and SONS, 489, Oxford-street, W. 


PARIS. SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSION 
SATURDAY, MAY 19, leaving London Bridge 10, 8. 

and 8p.m., Victoria 10.30a.m. and 7.50p.m., and Ke: .40 a.m, 

(Addison-road) 10.15a.m. and 7.15 p.m, ; Reet Treynagton 

any day up to, and including, June 1. '§ from Paris 
Fares: First Class, 38s.; Second Class, 29s, 


PORTSMOUTH AND ISLE OF WIGHT 
CHEAP TRAINS, SATURDAY, MAY 19, to Hay. - 
Portsmouth from Victoria 1 p.m., calling at ‘Claphi ant and 
tion; from London Bridge 2.40 p.m.,; and Kensingt eae June. 
son-road) 1245 pan.; Returning by ‘certain trains on owes 
"RHI AUN DANCER ae 
i Sl CHE TRAINS from 1 ‘ 
8 a.m., calling at New-Cross, Norwood Junction on cee 
don ¢ ene from Victories io ae Calliae at Clapham Tunetey: 
oO ny ehampton, Bognor, Chi 2 sep 
P [ (CHEAP TRAINS fror i 
Victoria, and Kensington (Addison-road) at recon Bridge, 
and Portals « Sora eaine day, oe avant 
eturn fares between London and Port: : . 
Havant, Day Excursions, 4s. ; Saturday to Hae me ee 
meee ae of ue tate connec ers, and through Cheap Fares to 
yde, Cowes, Ventnor, and Isle of Wi ilway St. 
see Handbills, : EE Hallway Stations, 


HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS 
I WHIT-SUNDAY, CHEAP TRAINS from Lonaon 
Bee fe i poling. 34 BOR Norwood Junction and 
vs 3 rom Victoria 8 a.m. ii ‘an 

Junction ; Returning same day, » Calling at Clapham 

WHIT-MONDAY.—CHEAP TRAINS from Londo 
7.45 a.m.; and from Victoria, 7.35 a.m., calling 
Junction ; Returning same day. ti 


ae 
Fare, there and were 


ASTBOURNE AND LEWES.—SPECIAIL 


CHEAP TRAINS on WHIT SUNDAY a 
from London Bridge, calling at N ew-Cross, Ronde 
and Croydon ; and from Victoria, calling at Clapham Tunetion 


RIGHTON. — Saturday to Tuesday 
SPECIAL CHEAP TRAINS, SATURDAY, MAY jg, 
from Victoria 2  p.m., calling at Clapham Junction; fron 
Kensington (Addison-road) 1.50 p.m., calling at West Wenn: 
ton, Chelsea, and Battersea ; andirom London Bridge 2.15 p a 
ealling ge Ne Oroge Boxy aad aeton, and Croydon,” 
eturning only on the followin Tuesday, and . 
the 7.10 p.m. Train. Far, there and back, 58. PGE ORLY Dy 
EVERY SUNDAY, CHBAP FIRST CLASS TRAINS from 
Victoria, 10.45 a.m, and 12.15 p,m., calling at Clapham Junction 
and Croydon. Day Return Tickets, 10s, 
SPECIAL CHEAP TRAINS on WHIT SUNDAY, MONDAY, 
AY, 


and TUESDAY from London Bridge direct, and from Victori 
cals at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Fare, Meroe 
back, 33. 


RYSTAL PALACE—FREQUENT DIRECT 


/ TRAINS DAILY to the Crystal Palace from L 
Bridge, New-Cross ; also from Victoria, Kensington tAdaet 
road), West Brompton, Chelsea, and Clapham Junction. 


Fok Full Particulars see Handbills, to be 


obtainedat Victoria, London Bridge, orany other Statio 
and at the following Branch Offices, where Tickets Manalte fa 
obtained :—West- End General Offices, 28, Regent - circus, 
Piccadilly; and 8,Grand Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square | 
Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; and Cook’s Ludgate-cireus Office. | 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


HITSUNTIDE on the CONTINENT, 
CHEAP TOURS via the HARWICH ROUTE to 
ANTWERP, BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, the ARDENNES, 
ROTTERDAM, AMSTERDAM, and HOLLAND. : 
Liverpool-street Station (G.E.R), dep. 8p.m., Doncaster at 
4.48 p.m. (in connection with trains from the North), every 
weekday for ANTWERP and ROTTERDAM. 

Cheap Excursion to HAMEURG and _ back from Liyerpool- 
street Station at 8p.m.on MAY 19,and Harwich (Parkeston 
muey) at 10p.m., by General Steam - Navigation Company's 

assenger Steamers. | 

Further particulars, Tickets, at 61, Regent-street, W. ; or of 
F. Gooday, Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpool - street 
Station, B.C. 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated by Act of General Assembly, July 29,1861), 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Capital subscribed and paid up, £1,000,000, 
Reserve Fund, £500,000. 
Head Office—Auckland, 
_ BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 

In Australia—Adelaide, Melbourne, Newcastle, and Sydney, 

In Fiji—Suva, Levuka, 

In New Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dun- 
edin, Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, NewPlymouth, Picton, Wel- 
lington,andat 97 other townsand places throughout the Colony, 

This Bank grants Drafts on all its Branches and Agencies, 
and transacts every description of hanking business connected 
with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most fayourable 
terms. 

‘The London Office RECHIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £40and 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can he ascertained on 
application. _F, LARKWORTHY Managing Director, 

No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, B.C, 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county t 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 
7s.6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries. 
The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 
seals and dies, 8s. 6d. Book plates engraved in ancient and 

modern styles.—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C, 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 


STATIONBRY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stamped with Crest or Address. No charge for engraving 
steel dies, Wedding and Invitation Cards. A CARD 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. 8d., post-free, hy 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner ¢f 
St. Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


EPHTHAH’S. VOW, by EDWIN LONG, 

R.A. — Three New Pictures—1. “ Jephthah's Return, 

2.“ On the Mountains.” 3. “The Martyr.’-NOW ON VIEW. 

with his celebrated ‘Anno Domini,” “Zeuxis at, Crotona, 

&e.,at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond-street, Ten to Six. 
Admission, One Shilling, 


FP HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last 

Great PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. 
NOW ON VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond-street, 
with his other great Pictures. Ten toSix daily. One Shilling. 


THE N EW GALLERY. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN 


to the Public. 


YCEUM,.—Sole Lessee and Manager, M. 
HENRY IRVING.— FAUST, TO-NIGHT, at a ie 
Mephistopheles, Mr. Henry Irving; Margaret, Miss fs 
Terry. Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst), Ten to Five. Seats can ) 


booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
HE HORSE SHOW, 
JUNE 2, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


ISLINGTON, N. 
pox 
1 Be 
ENTRIBS OLOSE'MAY 21. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
Prize Lists on application to R. VENNER, Secretary. 
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THE * PARKER” UMBRELLA (REGISTERED). 
PATRONISHD BY ROYALTY. 


5,000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s, 6d. each, direct 
from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or ered 

PARKER'S hollow ribbed frames ; beautifully ieotty 
and mounted sticks, Parcel Post free, 28. 9d. (or 36. ae He 
15,000 sold in twelye months. List and Testimoma ania 
Re-covering, &c. neatly done.—J. B. PARKER, Umb' 
Works, Broom Close, Sheffield. 


WALKERS CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks « 


reduced prices sent free on application to 
SOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-strect- 


A WiDow LADY, with grown-up daught™ 


Silk, 


. or Sea modious, 
(eldest shortly to be married), living in a com en 
well-appointed house, charmingly situated in one of oneal 
peautiful parts of Kent, wishes to meet with a Lat Ue large 
and position to live with her and family. Consery a om rivers 
ardens, pretty views, tennis-court, and b y miles from 
Within short drive of large town, and about thir! £6 pringdode 
London, Apply to “ Medicus,” 25, Charles-street, #4 


: 4 grand, iD 
Lowpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strart 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County Ca ean : 
by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—' 
May 12, 1888. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT, 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
CHAPTER XX. 


‘* Hagerly once her gracious ken 
Was turned upon the sons of men; 
But light the serious visage grew— 
She looked, and smiled, and saw them through. 
* * % * 


‘* Yet show her once. ye Heavenly Powers, 
One of some worthier race than ours! 
One for whose sake she once might prove 
How deeply she who scorns can love. 

* * * * 


* And she to him will reach her hand, 

And gazing in his eyes will stand, 

And know her friend, and weep for glee, 

And ery: Long, long I’ve looked for thee!” 
There was much business to be got through on the following 
morning; and we were rather glad to have the women-folk 
taken off our hands by Colonel Cameron, who volunteered to 
escort them on an exploration of the antiquities of Gloucester. 
They wanted to find out the beautiful old house in Westgate- 
street which is well known to artists and architects. They 
Wanted to visit the ruins of Llanthony Priory— probably 
with some vague idea that this was Landor’s Llanthony. They 
wanted to see the great Cathedral and its monuments : per- 
haps, Queen Tita wistfully suggested, the choir might be 
sging. And so we beheld them go away; and blessed them ; 
and betook ourselves to the offices of the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Ship Canal. 
ere we were received with much courtesy; and as a 
Hite of our inquiries we resolved not to attempt the naviga- 
ton of the Stroudwater and Thames and Severn canals, but to 
80 down the Severn to Bristol. The fact is, we had all the 
neh through had a kind of sneaking wish to make this 
ovsempt, even supposing the other route were practicable ; and 
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Through this whirling and changing world of showers and flying 
clouds and sunlight. 


we rather wished to be persuaded that it was Bristol we ought 
to make for. Accordingly we were furnished with letters of 
introduction to the authorities at Sharpness Point, who would 
advise us as to the best means of getting through the open 
waters ; and being so equipped we had now but to bring the 
Nameless Barge along to the commodious basin, where were 
lying ships and steamers of every description and size. Captain 
Columbus performed this office with his usual business-like 
self-confidence ; but Murdoch looked a little bit shy as the 
toy-boat came along. Beside these massive hulks—in.the 
midst of all this bustle and activity—-there is no doubt the 
Nameless Barge had the appearance of having been brought 
out of the window of a fancy repository. And so the idlers 
about seemed to think. They crowded down to the berth 
which we secured for her; and stared, and examined, and 
discussed. No such craft had ever been in this place before, 
we were pretty sure of that. But then Murdoch had adroitly 
drawn together the small red curtains of the windows on: the 
landward side; and so, when Mrs. Threepenny-bit and her 
young American friend at length appeared, they escaped with 
ease from the curiosity of these good people into the security 
of the saloon, where they remained while we were getting the 
boat slowly and miscellaneously rowed and pushed and pulled 
past the great overtowering vessels, to reach the mouth of the 
canal. : 


What kind of a day was it when we started? Well, it was 
the kind of a day that keeps weather prophets, of a prudent. 
turn, quiet. We might have rejoiced in this burning and 
brilliant sunlight that shone on the wide and riverlike waters, 
on the winding pathway, and the hedges and woods and slopes 3 
but that all of these things derived much of their extraordinary 
vividness from the fact that behind them, in the south, were 
heavy masses of purple-black storm-cloud, forming an ad- 
mirable but ominous background. We affected to ignore that 
louring distance. Here around us everything was perfect ; 
the air summerlike and sweet; the smooth water mirroring 
the blue and white of the overhead sky; the sunlight warm 
on Peggy’s golden-brown hair. Moreover, there seemed to pre- 
vail a certain sensation of freedom and largeness as we got 
further and further along. This canal was of much greater 
size than those to which we had been accustomed ; and the 
craft we encountered were not the ordinary, long, slow-moving, 
silent boats, but sea-going vessels of all kinds, with life and 
briskness everywhere visible. Quite imposing was one stately 
procession of three brigantines, two schooners, a sloop, and 
two picturesquely-laden barges that glided quietly by, headed 
by a noisy little steamer. Indeed, as nearly all the traffic on 
this ship-canal is governed by steam-power, we had almost a 
monopoly of the tow-path, and so got along without trouble. 

Mr. Jack Duncombe seemed very well pleased to be back 
among us; and was gay and talkative; his facetiousness 
chiefly taking the form of magnifying the possible dangers of 
that trip down the open Severn to which we were now definitely 
pledged. Perhaps he meant to show that this part of the 
expedition was important as the passage of the tunnels, 
which he had missed; perhaps he was so sure of the sea- 
worthiness of the boat that he could afford to scoff; but in 
any case he entirely failed to terrify his hostess—if that was 
his aim. 

**Oh, no,’’ said she, with decision, ‘‘ whatever may happen 
to the rest of you, Peggy and I will be safe. Iam not going 
to take the opinion of any of you gentlemen; I am going to 
take the opinion of a professional seaman; I am going to ask 
Murdoch whether we should make the venture. And if he is 
in any way doubtful, then there is the landau for Peggy and 
me; and you may as well keep an eye on us as we are driving 
along the road, for when we see you sinking we should like to 
wave a handkerchief, by way of good-bye. It isn’t for 
myself,’’ she continues placidly, ‘‘ that I care so much; but I 
am responsible for Peggy. The United States might do 
something awful to me if she was drowned while under my 
charge. They might summon me to the bar of the House of 
Representatives—I suppose they have a bar’’— 

“Trust them !’’ said Jack Duncombe, but we didn’t know 
what he meant. 

“Then they ll say, ‘Where is Margaret Rosslyn?’ ‘My 
lords and gentlemen ’—I suppose this is what I shall haye to 
say—‘ please, she went down in a stupid old house-boat that 


tried to get along the Severn.’ ‘Away with her to the 
dungeons ’—that’s what they ’ll say to me—‘and feed her on 


iced water and canvas-back duck that haven’t been cooked.’ 
Oh, no; I’m not going to run any such risk. I will take 
Murdoch’s opinion; and if he is at all doubtful, then it’s a 
laudau for Peggy and me—and we’ll watch you from a cons 
venient distance.’’ 

At this moment Miss Peggy came out into the sunlight : 
she had been adorning the saloon with the flowers that had 
done duty on the dinner-table at the hotel the night before. 
Moreover, she had made bold to appropriate to herself a few 
white hyacinths; and the little bouquet looked very well on 
her dress of dark blue serge. 

““Come here, you American girl,’’? Queen Tita says to her, 
and takes hold of her by the arm, and makes room for her by 
her side; “do you know that I am responsible for your 
safety?—and now that these people have determined to go 
down the Severn in this cockle-shell of a thing, the question 
is whether I am going to allow yeu to remain on board.”’ 

“T thought that was all settled !’’ observes Miss Pegey, 
rather appealing to Colonel Cameron. 

“Ttis not all settled,’? Mrs. ‘hreepenny-bit makes answer. 
“T will not permit of any foolhardiness; and unless I can 
be assured that there is not the slightest danger, you and I 
will put ourselves into a carriage aid get down to Bristol on 
good solid land. And I am i:0t going to take any vague 
assurances ; Iam going to have a professional opinion; I am 
going to consult Murdoch ’’?—— 

“Oh, Murdoch ?”’ says Miss Peggy, quickly. 

“Yes; although he is 2 steward, he has been a sailor, too, 
all his life; and unless ne thinks we may safely run the risk, 
then ashore we go.’’ 

‘Oh, yes—very well—I agree to that,’? remarks Miss 
Peggy—and why should she again glance towards Sir Ewen 
Jameron—this time wit 1 kind of smile in her eyes? ‘I will 
hold myself bound by sfurdoch’s opinion—certainly.”’ 

“Why, Miss Rosslyn,’’ Inverfask interposes, with a touch 
of reproach, ‘‘ you promised to stay by the ship!” 

“But I am not going to allow her to run into any danger,” 
Queen Tita says in her peremptory fashion. ‘I have got to 
restore her safe and sound to the United States—and much 
good may they get out of such a piece of baggage!” 

So on this brilliant and shining day (for we would rather 
not look at that black wall of cloud in the south) we got on by 
Rea Bridge and Quedgley and Hardwicke even unto Whit- 
minster, where is the junction with the Stroudwater Canal. 
But we did not stay to make inquiries as to the practicability 
of getting back to the Thames by this route; we had signed 
our articles, as it were, and were bound for Bristol; the allure- 
ments of the Avon and the Kennet, among other considerations, 
had proved too potent. So we continued our placid voyage ; 
and so fair and shining and beautiful was the country around 
us that we pretended not to know that a breeze had sprung 
up, and that those mighty masses of purple cloud were 
advancing, heralded by a few rags and shreds of silvery white. 

The storm burst while we were all inside and leisurely seated 
atlunch. It had been growing darker and darker for some 
time before ; but we had hardly noticed it; for we were listen- 
ing to Jack Duncombe’s recital of his experiences on the pro- 
duction of his one and only piece, and our imaginations were 
away in the region of the lamp-lit Strand. But all of a sudden 
there was a sound that recalled us to our actual surroundings— 
asmart rattle as of buckshot on the forward window ; and then 
we became aware that the world without was steeped in an 
unusual and mysterious gloom. ‘The next moment the tempest 
broke upon us with a roar—a continuous thunder of rain and 
hail and ice that battered on the roof, and hurled itself 
against the windows with an appalling fury. We could guess 
that the sudden gale was tearing the water around us into a 
white smoke; but we could see nothing; for the panes were 
steaming with the half-melted ice and hail-stones. Then, in 
the midst of all this bewilderment of noise, there was a sharper 


’ crack—as if a pistol had been fired just outside. 


“Why, what’s that?”’ cried Jack Duncombe, jumping up 
and making forward. 

“*Here, don’t open that window !’’ one had to call to him. 
‘Do you want to swamp the whole place? Leave the hurri- 
cane alone ; it isn’t meddling with you.” 

But what was this now? The Nameless Barge was going 
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more slowly. Then it touched something—gently. Then it 
stopped altogether. 

““T know what it is!’’ said that young man, triumphantly. 
“‘The tow-rope has broken, and Murdoch has ran the boat 
alongside the bank.’’ : 

This seemed probable enough; but it was no reason why 
Queen Tita should exclaim ‘‘ How provoking !”’ and one was 
called upon to rebuke that infinitesimal creature for her 
unreasonable impatience. 

“Go on with your lunch,”’ one says to her, ‘‘ and be quict, 
and leave Murdoch and Captain Columbus to patch up the 
rope between them. ‘How provoking,’ indeed! Don’t you 
know that we have a Philosopher on board this boat? If you 
would only listen to her teaching, she would show you that, 
instead of grumbling over the tow-rope breaking now for the 
first time, you should be filled with joy because it did not 
break before. Don’t you remember the solemn warning 
gave us before we started? ‘ You are going to certain misery,’ 
he said, ‘if you propose to tow a house-boat all over England ; 
for the tow-rope will be continually breaking, and the driver 
continually getting drunk.’ What has happened? ‘The driver 
has never got drunk at all—the tow-rope now breaks for the 
first time. If you had any wisdom in you--if you would only 
listen to the teaching of the great Philosopher whom we have 
engaged for this voyage—you would rather rejoice that we had 
come all this way without any such mishap.”’ 

“* And who is the Philosopher? ’? she demands. 

“Me,” says Peggy, abasing herself in bad grammar. 

“And who authorised you to interfere with the affairs of 
this boat? ”’ 

“Please, I never did anything of the kind !”’ 

‘Ah, it’s just like him to trump up charges against 
innocent people. Mr. Duncombe, don’t you trouble; the 
men will make everything right. Come back to your place; 
we all want to hear how the battle-royal ended between you 
and the hysterical mamma.’” 

Well, the storm—or prolonged squall, rather—-after bellow- 
ing about our ears as if it meant to blow us out of the water, 
ceased about as suddenly as it had begun ; there was a burst 
of warm sunlight all around, insomuch that the forward 
window was thrown open, letting the mild, sweet air blow 
freely in; and presently we became aware, from the motion of 
the boat, that the people on the bank had got the line mended 
and were again moving forward. We finished our luncheon 
in peace; and Jack Duncombe came to au end of his adven- 
tures on that fateful night at the theatre. 

When we went outside, we found a most tempestuous- 
looking scene around us. Faraway in the west the Monmouth- 
shire hills were still steeped in a sombre gloom; but the hills 
in the east were swept by flying rain-clouds, followed by 
bursts of sunlight that produced a rainbow on the soft grey 
background. And if the colours of the landscape had been 
vivid before, they were now keener than ever in this dazzling 
radiance; the very sedges and willows beside us were all 
shimmering in the silvery wet. There was-a brisk breeze 
blowing, too—a stimulating sort of breeze, that seemed to 
suggest our fighting our way against it—as, indeed, we very 
soon were. For we found that the tow-path here offered 
excellent walking; so we all got ashore; Jack Duncombe and 
Queen ‘Tita leading the way—through this whirling and 
changing world of showers and flying clouds and sunlight. 

“Colonel Cameron,’’ said Miss Peggy, with a certain 
demure air, ‘‘ didn’t you say that the Highlanders were so 
courteous that usually they would try to answer you as they 
thought you wanted to be answered ?”’ 

“They have a tendency that way—and I don’t blame them. 
Whiy do you ask?’’ said he. 

“ Because I don’t think we shall have any need of a landau 
to-morrow.” 

‘T_T don’t quite understand,”’ said he. 

“Didn’t you say there should be no deserters from the 
ship—when we go down to Bristol ?”’ she asked, still with her 
eyes on the ground. 

‘‘ Well, it would be a pity, wouldn’t it ?’’ he answered her. 
“Why not see the thing through? You are not afraid, I 
know; and I understood you to say you meant to keep by 
the boat. Oh, yes; I distinctly think we should hang 
together ”’ 

‘Don’t you mean drown together?’’ she asked meekly. 

“Tf it comes to that, yes. My own opinion is that there 
won't be the slightest danger of any kind.” 

‘* But you belong to the army ; whereas it is a naval expert 
who is to be called in,”? Miss Peggy continued. ‘‘ And—and 
I thought you looked a little surprised to-day when I consented 
to abide by his judgment. Then you had forgotten what you 
told me about the Highlanders ?”’ 

And still this tall, long-striding, sandy-moustached Colonel 
didn’t perceive what she was driving at. 

““T think I know what Murdoch’s opinion will be,’’ she 
observed modestly. 

And then he burst into a roar of laughter. 
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“Excellent, 
excellent! 
You are going 
to tell him 
beforehand 
that you are 
anxious to re- 
main in the 
boat; andthen 
you will ask 
him whether 
you should or 
not? Very 
skilful — very 
ingenious ! ’” 

D0 oy Ot 
think so? ’’ in- 
terposed the 
fifth of these 
pedestrians 
(all of them 
struggling 
forward 
against this 
fresh - blowing 
wind). .‘* We 
will see about 
that. If there 
is to be a court 
of inquiry, 
there shall be 
no suborn- 
ation of wit- 
nesses. Mur- 
doch—if he is 
consulted at 
all, which is 
extremely im- 
probable— 
will be asked 
to give a per- 
fectly free and 
unbiassed 
judgment.”’ 

“Murdoch 
is a friend of 
mine,’ she 
said darkly; 
and that ended. 
the matter for 
the moment. 

Presently 
Queen Tita 
called aloud— 

“Pegsy, 
come along ! 
Here is some- 
thing for 
you.”’ 

These two 
ahead had 
come to a halt 
at a corner of 
the winding 
tow-path; and 
when we over- 
took them we 
perceived the 
reason why. 
In the great 
valley now 
opening  be- 
fore them lay 
the wide bed 
ot the Severn 
river — here 
and there 
showing long 
banks of yel- 
low sand, and here and there narrower channels of lapping 
water of similar hue. "Which was the main body of the stream 
we could hardly make out—water and sand seemed in many 
places to lose themselves in each other. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, ‘‘doesn’t it remind 
you ? 

“Of what?’ asked Miss Peggy. 

“Why, of the Missouri at Council Bluffs!” she exclaimed. 
““T thought you would see the likeness at once—those great 
mud-banks and the yellow water. I thought your loyal heart 
would leap up—that we should see tears of gladness in your 
eyes ’?—— 


NEWS 


Sea-yoiny vessels of all kinds, with life and briskness everywhere. 


‘But I never saw the Missouri any where,’’ remarked Miss 
Peggy, innocently. 

“What !—you never were at Omaha ?”’ 

“No, never.” 

“Well, you are a pretty American ! ’’—— 

‘Yes; that’s just what she is,’’ one ventured to observe, 
merely by way of defending the poor thing. 

‘‘A pretty American you are! Never saw the Missouri ! 
I wonder if you ever heard of the Capitol at Washington ?” 

‘« As for that,” rejoined Miss Peggy, ‘‘ I know of somebody 
who has lived all her life in England, and never went to 
Stratford-on-Avon till the year before last.” : 

“T consider you a very impertinent young person,”’ said 
Mrs. Threepenny-bit, with much dignity; and therewith she 
turned to her former companion, and they resumed their walk 
and talk. 

But what was of more importance than any fancied likeness 
to the Missouri was the question whether that great extent of 
sand and yellow water gave us any indication of what we 
might expect further down ; for, in that case, there seemed to 
be little to cause serious apprehension. Even with this brisk 
breeze blowing up against the stream, there was nothing of a 
sea on; and, as far as we could judge, the worst that might 
happen to us would be our grounding on a sandbank, which 
would be annoying cnough, but not necessarily dangerous. 
The steersman of the steam-launch would know the proper 
channel; and what could be simpler than to follow submiss- 
ively in his wake? So we comforted ourselves ; and Miss 
Peggy assured Colonel Cameron—there seemed to be an excel- 
lent understanding between these two—that she would easily 
manage Murdoch. f 

When at length we got down to Sharpness Docks we did 
not go into any of the great basins, but remained in one of 
the connecting water-ways, where we found a snug berth, 
and where there was a chain ferry-boat, by which we could 
cross to the other side when we wished. We left the women- 
folk to make themselves beautiful for dinner, and set out to 
prosecute inquiries. The evening was more placid now, and 
though there was still a stormy look about the western skies, 
we still hoped for aquiet day for our adventure of the morrow. 

We very soon found, however, that the task of obtaining 
information was no easy one. For one thing, the Sharpnes 
Docks extend over a wide area; and while it was next to 
impossible to explain to the people what nondescript kind of 
craft this was that we had brought along, we could not 
encroach on their good-nature by asking them to leave their 
homes or duties to come and look at it—not that night, at 
least. But on one point we had absolute assurance : there 
was no steam-launch here available. There had been on 
quite recently ; but it had left. Might there be one over . 
Lydney? Perhaps. If the worst came to the worst, we col ‘ 
telegraph to Bristol to have one sent up? Certainly. ek 
would that cost? No one knew. They seemed to think 1 
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yather an insensate thing that we should have come hither 

with a boat that had neither steam nor sails, and that couldn’t 

even be rowed; but our chief consideration was that we were 
here; and had no sort of intention of going back. When we 
returned to the Nameless Barge with our report (it was half- 

ast eight by this time ; the saloon was all lit up; and dinner 
waiting) Miss Peggy promptly said~— 

“But supposing you can’t get any steam-launch, why 
shouldn’t the boat be allowed to float down with the stream ? 
I suppose she would hit upon the sand-banks here or there, 
put you could shove her off, and she would make her way her- 
self, Isn’t that practicable ?”’ 

‘Qh, yes,’’ responded Jack Duncombe, at once. ‘It is 
quite practicable. And it would be a gay performance at 
first, to go waltzing along like that. But it would be rather 
awkward lower down. Do you know that the Severn is about 
six miles wide down there? I dare say if we bobbed about for 
a month or two, we should eventually get blown into the mouth 
of the Avon.”’ 

“What do you say, Mr. Duncombe?” cried Queen Tita. 
“Six miles wide? Why, it’s the open sea! And we are going 
out into it in a thing like ¢his 2” 

“But think of the heroism of it!”’ said-he. ‘‘ Why, they 
will put up a statue to you in Bristol, as the first person who 
ever went down the Severn in a wooden shanty.”’ 

‘The wooden shanty,’’ said she, solemnly, ‘‘ will take the 
form of a carriage on four wheels ; and it will go along asound, 
respectable, Christian highway. What do you say, Peggy ?”’ 

Miss Peggy glanced towards Colonel Cameron—who also 
was regarding her; but the entrance of Murdoch relieved her 
from the necessity of answering, and presently dinner was 
going forward. i 

And again this evening the young gentleman who had just 
returned to us maintained that extraordinary vivacity which 
was in such marked contrast to the dolorous mood in which he 
had left us. Nay, he was nearly incurring his hostess’s dis- 
pleasure by his recklessness ; for she, having remarked that it 
would be an interesting thing to know from people which 
historical character they most admired—or would themselves 
have chosen to be—he said instantly : 

“T know who I should like to have been—the Earl of 
Rochester ”’ 

‘““Why ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Qh,’’ said he, carelessly, ‘‘he had a merry time of it—he 
was drunk for five years at a stretch.’’ 

‘Colonel Cameron,’’ said she, with severe reserve, ‘‘I hope 
you will choose some respectable person.” 

“TP? Well, I really don’t know,”’ Sir Ewen made answer. 
‘“‘T’ve always had a great admiration for the old Scandinavian 
warrior who was quite willing to be converted to Christianity 
until he happened to ask where his forefathers were: you know 
the story.” 

“But I don't,”’ said Miss Peggy, in her usual prompt way. 

“When the Bishop told him his forefathers were in hell, he 
immediately drew back from the font: where his forefathers 
were, there he would go. I forget the precise words; but it 
was rather a fine speech—don’t you think so? ”’ 

The Chief Inquisitor turned to Miss Peggy. 

‘You, Peggy ?”’ 

The answer came without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘“‘T should like to have been Flora Macdonald,’’ she said. 

“But wait a bit, Miss Rosslyn,’’ Jack Duncombe inter- 
porel ‘‘ Are you quite sure you can call Flora Macdonald an 
historical character ? ’’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ Colonel Cameron answered for her. ‘‘Un- 
doubtedly. Miss Macdonald was flung into the Tower. Now, 
it is only historical characters that are ‘flung’ anywhere. 
Unmistakably she was a historical character.’’ 

“It is so strange to hear you speak of her as Miss Mac- 
donald,” said Miss Peggy, thoughtfully—though we didnot quite 
perceive how this little peculiarity should have impressed her. 

Now, it was not to this chance mention of Flora Macdonald, 
nor yet to any resuscitation of Jack Duncombe’s Alfieri pro- 
ject, that we owed the reintroduction of the subject of Prince 
Charles Edward—which had already played so important a 
part in the conduct of this expedition. Biscuits was the much 
more prosaic cause. Mrs. Threepenny-bit, in her capacity of 
universal provider, had purchased for us some tins of oatmeal 
biscuits, for which she has a particular fancy ; and when one 
of those was now produced and opened, there was some pro- 
miscuous talk about the qualities of oatmeal in general, which 
Mr. Duncombe seemed to regard as a merry topic. Inverfask, 
on the other hand, was saying that, if it were true that oat- 
meal was a non-fattening, bone-producing form of food, then 
it was strange that Prince Charlie, who must have lived on 
little else during most of his wanderings in the Highlands, 
should have thriven so well on it that when he escaped over to 
France his own brother hardly recognised him, so stout had 
he grown. So here we were back at the Young Chevalier 
again; and forthwith Mrs. Threepenny-bit said—with inad- 
vertent encouragement— 

‘He was quite a slim young man when he landed in Scot- 
land, wasn’t he ?’? 

“Yes, tall and slim, but with a wiry and muscular figure, 
and with a most princely carriage—I think that must have 
helped him greatly in winning over those poor Highlanders 
to his cause. And then,’’ he continued (for was he not well 
aware of Miss Peggy’s romantic interest in these matters ?), 
“he had left nothing undone to fit him for the part he was to 
play. He did not want to come amongst the clansmen asa 
foreign Prince ; he tried hard to make himself a Highlander ; 
even before he landed he had trained himself in their athletic 
sports—the use of the broadsword as well; and then, when he 
was amongst them, he was indefatigable in interesting himself 
in their ways and family histories and traditions—and in 
picking up any old custom ’?—— 

“There was one of their old customs he managed to pick 
up,” Jack Duncombe said, with a laugh; ‘‘ he was a powerful 

potationist.’’ 

_ “Drinking was common among the gentlemen of the 
time,’’ Cameron said briefly; ‘‘and there may have been an 
occasional bout or two—magnified afterwards by the people 
who took part init. But Charles Edward was by nature and 
habit notoriously an abstemious young man. Why, do you 
think a person given to drink could have gone through such 
physical fatigue and endured such privations as he had to 
encounter? When he was marching with his troops into 
England—on foot, as he always was, at the head of this or that 
regiment—talking to the men, and cheering them on—they 
weren’t very sorry when something happened to hisshoe, for then 
they got the pace moderated a little. Look at his endurance 
among the hills,” Sir Ewen went on. ‘‘ For nearly a whole 
Week he hved on a quarter of a peck of oatmeal; and all the 
while sleeping in holes or caves, on the bare rock frequently. 
The whole party were actually starving when they chanced on 
the Glenmorriston men; and they brought the Glenmorriston 
men hear to starvation too—until they managed to shoot a 
stag, and that they had to eat without bread or salt. I wonder 
if any King’s son ever before had to suffer such hard discipline ; 
very likely it may have been the plain living and the constant 
exercise that made him look so stout and well when he 
returned to France.”’ 


“Almost thou persuadest me that I 
: S 3 he was rathe - 
fellow, 2 Jack Duncombe said, quite good-humouredly. we But 
you can t get over the last years of his life,”” 
The last years of his life?’’ Colonel C 


“Well, I know the story. Sei’ Gree 


: t And I don’t like ecall it. They 
say that his miseries and Sadie beaghor gaat; BN 

ain. Long 2 ¥ : 3 
aes L ng before he went to Florence his conduct had 

neg guise inexplicable: people couldn’t even find out 
be oh he was. But surely, when a man’s life-history is so far 
ie ditt us as that, it is kinder and wiser to think of him at 
_ Oh, surely—surely !” said Queen Tita— rious 
ee, of a partisan had been ie in Wane 

_ ‘It is not a great piece of charity rone,’? 
Sir Ewen continued—he knew nel Bai Al ee ea Tis 
side, And at his best young Charles Stuart was a brave and 
aaa Prince, eager, generous, and filled with enthusiasm in 
what he considered a just and loyal enterprise—that was to 
win the Crown of England, not for himself, but for his father 
Aytoun says that if the clan-system of the Highlands was 
doomed, it was better it should go out ina blaze of romantic 
splendour rather than die merely of inanition. Well that 
may be so. Yet I can’t help remembering that many a poor 
Highlander had to pay dear for that brilliant historical episode ; 
and indeed I wish that Lochiel had taken Fassiefern’s advice, 
and stayed away altogether, or else gone to meet the Prince 
with a firm and unalterable ‘No.’ But the thing was done ; 
the misery and suffering are all forgotten now; and who, at 
this distance of time, can bear any grudge against Charles 
Edward, or want to think of him except in his best days? 
Why, we should rather be grateful to him for all the beautiful 
music and the pathetic songs that he called into existence 
All the finer feeling of Scotland was awakened by his heroic 
undertaking—the poets themselves couldn’t keep from joining 
oS wane te ; Miss Rosslyn, did you ever hear of the ‘ Braces 

“Oh, yes,” the young lady answered, but in a startled 
fret sg had be Bere 

on’t mean Wordsworth’s poems—I mean the older 
ballad—‘ Busk ye, busk ye, my Sonia bonnie ser That 
was written by Hamilton of Bangour. Hamilton belonged to 
an old Ayrshire family, so that clanship feeling had nothing 
to do with him; a very accomplished person he was, a great 
favourite, and already making his way to fame; so that he 
had really everything to lose, and nothing to gain, by joining 
the Prince 2 but join the Prince he did. The fascination of 
the enterprise, I suppose, captivated his mind; I don’t knew 
that he had ever met the Prince personally ; perhaps he had at 
Edinburgh—at the Holyrood festivals, when Bonnie Prince 
Charhe was winning the hearts of all the Scotch ladies”? 

‘Was Mr. Hamilton killed ?’’ she asked quickly. 

“Oh, no. He escaped to France, like so many more; and 
afterwards he was pardoned, and even got his estates back. 
The Government were as lenient as could fairly have been 
expected—though some examples had to be made. Well, I 
wish they had spared old Lord Balmerino,’’ he continued, in 
this careless, rambling way; ‘‘he was a splendid old fellow: 
however, if there was anyone who didn’t seem to mind, it was 
Balmerino himself. Then there was old Malcolm Macleod, 
who was guide to Prince Charlie in a great part of his wander- 
ings: they ran no great risk in letting him off, though Malcolm 
was proud cnough of the triumphant way in which he got 
back to his own country. When Miss Macdonald was set free, 
she was asked to choose an attendant to accompany her on her 
journey to the north; and she chose old Malcolm; so that he 
used ever after to say, ‘Well, I went up to London to be 
hanged-—and came back in a braw post-chaise with Miss Flora 
Macdonald!’ ”’ 

And how did Mrs. Threepenny-bit take all this talk about 
these halt-forgotten things ; and how did she regard the keen 
and sympathetic interest that Miss Peggy so obviously 
displayed? Itis to be feared that, fiercely Jacobite as she was 
in her sympathies, she was beginning to wish Sir Ewen 
Cameron back at Aldershot— although it was herself who had 
insisted on his being summoned hither. To defend the Young 
Chevalier, and to give Miss Peggy some idea of what a High- 
land soldier may be like, was all very well; but to capture the 
young lady’s heart (supposing there was any such risk) as well 
as her imagination, was a very different matter. And again, 
on this evening, she gave utterance to her fears. 

The occasion arose in this way. After dinner, Miss Peggy, 
drawing aside one of the blinds and peering out, discovered 
that it was a beautiful starlit night, and proposed that we 
should all go out for a stroll along the bank. The captain of 
the ship, having to enter up the log, declined. Queen Tita 
also refused, affecting some dread of the night air. Jack 
Duncombe, of course, jumped up. at once, and offered to be 
Miss Peggy’s escort-—which seemed a natural and simple 
arrangement. But Miss Peggy hesitated. She glanced at 
Colonel Cameron. 

‘‘ Sir Ewen,’’ she said diffidently, ‘‘won’t you come too? 
Tam sure you will find it quite as pleasant to smoke your cigar 
outside.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly, if I may,’’ said he forthwith ; 
and then she put a scarf round her head and shoulders, and 
these three went out of the saloon and made their way ashore 
in the clear dark. 

The moment they had gone Queen Tita laid down the book 
she was pretending to read. 

“Now, can you imagine anything more vexatious than the 
way that girl is going on!’’ she exclaimed—though one 
perhaps suspected that a good deal of her annoyance was 
assumed. 

‘You mean in asking Colonel Cameron to go out for a bit 
of a stroll ?’’ 

“Not at all. I mean her whole attitude towards him. And 
Peggy, of all people in the world! Why, she has always had 
a kind of scorn of men. She has always found them too 
pliable—too silly, in short; and has simply amused herself 
with them—that is, when she wasn’t merely indifferent. But 
now she is as obedient as a lamb; and listens for every 
word—and I must say that he talks almost entirely to her, 
openly and unblushingly ; and it’s ‘Sir Ewen says this’ and 
‘Sir Ewen says that,’ as if he were the sole authority in the 
world. The bit of wood from Fassiefern House you would 
think she considered a sainted relic; and both of them talk of 
her visit to Inverfask as being something quite important— 
nothing in the shape of a call; and not one word has the 
minx to say about her going back to America. And the worst 
of it is, she has such a nerve: she is afraid of nothing ; if she 
takes a thing into her head, shell do it, whatever her people 
may say.” 

ste But haven’t you got Jack Duncombe here to alter all 
that?’’ one points out to this schemer. 

“She doesn’t seem to pay any heed to him!”’ she answers, 
rather blankly. 

“Send -Ewen Cameron away, then.’ 

“‘T couldn’t be rude to him,’’ she says; and then she adds, 
in a hurt kind of fashion, ‘‘ Rude—to him!” 

‘Very well; do as you please; but remember this, that 
if anything should happen through your having insisted on 
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introducing Ewen Cameron to your dearly-beloved Peggy, all 
your romantic sentiment about Flora Macdonald, and your 
sympathy for poor Prince Charlie, and the interest attaching 


-to Malcolm Macleod and his post-chaise, and to the Glen- 


morriston men and their stag, and Hamilton of Bangour, and 
Holyrood, and Culloden, and Quatre Bras, to say nothing of 
bushels and sheaves of Jacobite ballads and songs—I tell you, 
all these things boiled together won’t remove the last of the 
mortgages from the Inverfask estate.’’ 

(To be continued.) 


MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 
SECOND NOTICE, 

Fortnightly Review.—Professor E. A. Freeman, a high authority 
on English constitutional history, upholds the reform of the 
House of Lords by restoring official peerages and life peerages ; 
he has also something to say of the position of county magis- 
trates with the proposed elective councils. Sir Charles Dilke 
concludes his examination of our military defensive forces 
Trout-fishing, in Sweden and Norway as well as in England, is 
pleasantly described by Sir Henry Pottinger. The interesting 
marine romances of Pierre Loti are the subject of a critical 
essay by Mr. Henry James. The revival of architectural 
taste and invention, according to Mr. William Morris, must 
wait for social reforms. Concord, in Massachusetts, the 
rural home of Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, and Thoreau, has 
been visited by Mr. Grant Allen, who relates his pilgrimage 
with true personal and literary appreciation of them. A com- 
prehensive view of the East African Slave-Trade problem is 
presented by Mr. W. M. Torrens. Madame F. M. De Borring 
gives an agreeable picture of agricultural thrift in Denmark. 
Mr. Frederick Myers speaks of the late Matthew Arnold in a 
friendly spirit, but mistakes, we think, his position with 
regard to religion; for he was certainly a 'Theist, not an 
* Aonostic.” 

Westminster Review.—An Opposition member of the Liberal 
party condemns the Local Government Bill. There is an inter- 
esting account of the natives of the Solomon Islands. A 
student of political science analyses the idea of State Federa- 
tion. The history of tramps, mendicancy, and vagrancy, as 
set forth in Mr. Ribton Turner’s book, occupies one writer 
here ; another, from personal experience, shows how to cure 
habitual drunkenness. “England, with all her Faults,” is a 
frank and genial title for a retrospect of social reforms since a 
hundred yearsago. The reminiscences of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
are searched for pleasant anecdotes. 

London Society.—Forty pages are occupied by Miss Braddon’s 
romance of “The Fatal Three.” The Hon. Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh contributes part of a new short tale, “As Night Follows 
Day”; the Countess of Munster, a story of mysterious Russian 
visitors to Florence ; and Mrs. Edward Kennard’s novel, “ A 
Crack County,” makes further progress. 

Tinsley’s Magazine.— Besides several tales by Florence 
Warden and other writers, this magazine contains an article, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Armytage, on Knowsley and Lathom and the 
historical incidents connected with the House of Stanley, 
especially Lady Derby’s celebrated defence of her husband's 
mansion in the Civil Wars. 

Temple Barv,—An article on ‘the real persons known to 
Dickens who were the originals of some of his creations will 
probably attract the reader; but it must not be supposed that 
the resemblance of character was complete in any of these 
cases. The German Reichstag, with the manners and behaviour 
of Prince Bismarck in that Assembly, is vividly described. 
There is a memoir of Gluck, the eminent old German musical 
composer. Lady Lindsay contributes the story of ‘‘ Caroline” ; 
while “ The Rogue” and “ From Moor Isles” are continued. 

Belgravia.—The author of “ Phyllis” and ** Molly Bawn ” 
proceeds with her “ Under-currents.” Mr. W. Clark Russell 
tells another story of the sufferings, from thirst, of people 
adrift or becalmed on the ocean. “Ach!” is an amusing little 
tale about certain Germans and their talk. “ ’Pothecary’s 
Folly” and “Through the Furnace” have an admixture of 
tragic interest; ‘Chevalier Le Grand and Mr. Blopper” are 
card-sharpers. We prefer the continuation of Miss Sarah 
Tytler’s “ Blackhall Ghosts.” 

Gentleman's Magazine.—The narrative by Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, of a murder perpetrated in 1806, at Oddingley, in 
Worcestershire, that of the Rev. George Parker, the Rector, in 
consequence of a dispute concerning tithes, preserves in 
remembrance a terrible incident of local history. We do not 
like, either, the recollections of the “ Ku Klux Klan,” the secret 
society which terrorised the Southern States during some years 
after the American Civil War. ‘The second instalment of 
Professor J. W. Hales’s lecture on the literature of the Victorian 
reign treats of Carlyle and Macaulay, Dickens and Thackeray. 
Meteora and other Greek monasteries among the cliffs of 
Thessaly are described by Mr. J. Theodore Bent. A remark- 
able chapter of South German history, the revolution in 
Wiirtemberg from 1733 to 1737, is related by Mr. Baring 
Gould. 

The Theatre —Vhe personal reminiscences of Sothern, by 
Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, with a portrait of that favourite 
actor in his part of “A Crushed Tragedian,” will be acceptable 
to many readers. There is a portrait, also, of Miss Clo. Graves, 
with whose writings in verse our own readers are not un- 
acquainted, and who has contributed to dramatic literature ; 
another photograph in this number is that of the talented 
comedian Mr, Arthur Williams. 


Sir Walter Phillimore, Q.C., and Mr. John Digby have been 
elected Benchers of the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 

The testimonial to ex-Chief-Inspector Denning from the 
members of both Houses of Parliament has been largely 
subscribed to by gentlemen of all shades of politics. 

The friends of the late Mr. Matthew Arnold have resolved 
that there shall be memorials of him connected both with 
Westminster Abbey and the University of Oxford—the latter 
to take the form of a scholarship in English literature. 

The result of the poll in the parish of St. Marylebone as to 
the adoption of the Public Libraries Acts was—For the adoption 
of the Acts, 1946; and against, 4964. The total number of 
voting papers issued was 11,838, the balance being made up of 
902 spoiled papers, 2200 not filled up, and 1826 not ready when 
called for. The parish has, therefore, rejected the benefits of 
the Acts by a large majority. 

At the annual meeting of the members of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain the annual report of the committee of 
visitors for 1887, testifying to the continued prosperity of the 
institution, was read and adopted. The real and funded 
property now amounts to above £81,000, entirely derived from 
the contributions and donations of the members. Forty-one 
new members were elected in 1887. Sixty-three lectures and 
nineteen evening discourses were delivered in the year. ‘Ihe 
books and pamphlets presented amounted to about 283 volumes, 
making, with 463 volumes purchased, a total of 746 volumes 
added to the library in the year. 
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1, Dealer soliloquising : “Worth money if ’e ’ad a good tail! 5. The dog is tied up to dry. 10, And takes him home, where he meets a delightful reception. 
_ See if I don’t get ’im one.” 6. A final touch-up with comb and brush conceals the juncture. 11. Next day his new master thinks he’ll wash him, 
2, Procures a suitable appendage from a lately defunct animal. 7. The dealer’s wife declares “It’s been the making of the dawg.” 12, This results in a fearful revelation. 
3. And prepares for fitting it on. 8, He attracts a knowing customer, 13, Nobody is more astounded than the dealer! But he consents 
4, 'The fixing completed with a little strong glue. 9. Who, after looking him over, pays a stiff figure for him. to buy the dog back for an eighth of the original price. 


BOUGHT AND SOLD!—‘‘ AND THEREBY HANGS A TALE.” 
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IN THE CAP MARKET, BOULOGNE, 


DRAWN BY DAVIDSON KNOWLES. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated April 6, 1887) of the Hon. Miss Louisa 
Emily Baring, late of No. 23, Prince’s-gate, and West Hill, 
near Titchfield, Southampton, who died on March 23 last, 
was proved on April 28 by Lady Louisa Isabella Harriet 
Feilding, the niece and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £144,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths all stocks, shares, bonds, and securities of 
the East Indian Railway Company and of the Governments of 
Ceylon, Canada, and the United States of America, and all 
property of every description in those countries; her house, 
No. 23, Prince’s-gate ; all her jewels and a piece of plate called 
“The Four Seasons ”; and £10,000, to her sister Harriet, the Mar- 
chioness of Bath. A portrait of Lady Ashburton and an enamel 
painting of Lady Baring to her nephew, Lord Ashburton ; and 
all her silver plate to Lord Henry Frederick Thynne. She 
also directs that her debts are to be paid out of money at her 
banker's and dividends payable at the time of her death, and 
that any balance remaining over after such payment is to go 
to her nephew, Lieutenant Thomas Ulric Thynne. The residue 
of her real and personal estate she leaves to her niece, Lady 
Louisa Isabella Harriet Feilding. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of 
Lanarkshire, of the deed of settlement (dated Noy. 12, 1880), 
with a codicil (dated May 6, 1885), of Mr. Thomas Frame, late 
of No. 40, Royal Exchange-square and Downside. Downhill, 
Glasgow, who died on Feb. 24 last, granted to Thomas Ander- 
son, Alexander Kay, George Lammie, David George Frame, 
James John Frame, Robert Jackson, and James Alexander 
Reid, the surviving executors nominate, was resealed in 
London on April 27, the value of the personal estate in England 
and Scotland exceeding £96,000. 

The will (dated Nov. 25, 1887) of Madame Louisa Elizabeth 
De Bille; late of Ashburton House, Putney-heath, widow, who 
died on March 26 last, was proved on April 25 by Major 
William Hutcheson Poé, C.B., and William Francis Fladgate, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £89,000. The testatrix bequeaths £3000 to the 
Irish Church Sustentation Fund; £1000 each to the Tyrone 
Protestant Society and St. George's Hospital ; £20,000, upon 
trust, for her niece Helena Caroline Hanbury Tracy, for life, 
and at her death to her children ; and numerous legacies and 
specific gifts to relatives and servants. She gives and devises 
all her real estate in England and Ireland, upon trust, for her 
niece Mrs. Mary Adelaide Poé, with remainder to her 
children. The residue of her property she leaves to her said 
niece Mrs. Poé. 

The will (dated May 25, 1876) and two codicils (dated 
Dec. 6, 1881, and July 18, 1883) of Mr. George Martin, late of 
No. 2, Cromwell-gardens, Kensington, who died on Dee. 30 last, 
were proved on April 26 by Mr. John Morris, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £80,000. The testator gives all his real and per- 
sonal estate, upon trust, to pay £500 per annum to each of his 
sons, John Jackson Martin, Norman Jackson Martin, and 
George Muir Martin ; £150 per annum to each of his daughters, 
Anna Jackson Martin and Mary Steele Martin; and the 
remainder of the income arising from such trust to his wife 
Mary Martin, during her life or widowhood. At his wifes 
death or remarriage, he leaves all his property between his said 
five children in equal shares. 

The will (dated Oct. 16, 1885) of Mr. Edwin Hilton, late of 
Oak Bank, Fallowfield, Manchester, and Glynhiriarth, Llanfair, 
near Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, who died on Feb. 15 last, has 
been proved in the Manchester District Registry by John 
Cooke Hilton, the son, Henry Hilton, the nephew, a... John 
Whitcombe Gill, the son-in-law, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate exceeding £48,000. The testator devises 
and bequeaths his freehold house, “Glynhiriarth,” and all his 
estate and lands in Montgomeryshire, with his household furni- 
ture, plate, pictures, &c., to his son John Cooke; £20,000, 
upon trust, for each of his two daughters, Mrs. Frances 
Ford and Mrs. Sarah Jane Gill, with remainder to their 
children ; and an annuity to his servant. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves to his son John Cooke 
Hilton, absolutely. 

The will (dated Jan. 2, 1880) of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
K.C.S.1., D.C.L.. LL.D., F.R.S., late of No. 27, Cornwall-gardens, 
South Kensington, and the Master’s Lodge, Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Master of Trinity Hall, who died at Cannes, on Feb. 3 last, 
was proved on May 1 by the Hon.Sir James Charles Mathew, one 
of the Judges of the High Court of Justice, Frederick Pollock, 
and Frederic Harrison, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £46,000. The testator bequeaths £1000, his 
house, No. 27, Cornwall-gardens, and all his furniture and 
effects, and certain of his books, to his wife; and his prizes and 
medals to his sons Charles Sumner and Henry Hallam. The 
residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, to pay annuities 
of £1200 to his wife, and £200 to his son Charles, during her 
life ; she also to receive any surplus income after payment of 
the two annuities ; and at her death he leaves his property, as 
to two thirds thereof, to his son Charles Sumner, and the 
remaining one third to his son Henry Hallam. 

The will (dated July 28, 1886), with a codicil (dated 
July 6, 1887), of Mr. Henry Charles Silvertop, late of Minster 
Acres, Northumberland, and No. 14, Queensberry-place, South 
Kensington, who died on Dee. 3 last, was proved on April 27 by 
Edward Wolseley and Alfred Markby, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £32,000. The testator gives 
all his jewels, sculptures, works of art, and the furniture at 
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No. 14, Queensberry-place, to his wife, Mrs. Caroline Filomena 
Silvertop ; and the furniture and effects at his mansion-house, 
Minster Acres, to his son Henry ‘lhomas, or the person entitled, 
under a deed of settlement, to the receipts of the rents of the 
said house. The residue of his real and personal property he 
leaves, upon trust, to pay the income thereof to his wife, for 
life, and, at her death, as to the capital and income, to his 
children. Henrietta, Mabel, and Arthur. 

The will (dated Jan. 21, 1867) of Mrs. Augusta Clarke, 
formerly of No. 3, St. Albans Villas, Highgate-road, but late 
of No. 5, Westbourne-terrace-road, Paddington, widow, 
who died on March 21 last, was proved on April 28 by Mr. 
Arthur Leslie Clarke, the son and surviving executor, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £30,000. The testatrix leaves 
all her real and personal estate between her three children, 
Arthur Leslie, Cecil, and Mrs. Augusta Wheen, in equal shares, 
the share of Mrs. Wheen to be held, upon trust, for her for 
life, and at her death to go to her children. 

The will (dated Aug. 16, 1886) of Mr. James Glover, late of 
Heath Bank, Lower Bebington, Cheshire, who died on Feb 25 
last, was proved in April, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £24,000. 


SHAKSPEARE AND BACON. 
The Great Cryptogram: Francis Bacon's Cipher in the 
so-called Shakespeare Plays. By Ignatius Donnelly. Two vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.).—The ingenuity of American literary 
humourists—which has often too readily, as in the fabrication 
of “ The Book of Mormon” and other celebrated hoaxes. been 
mistaken for an earnest revelation—is still capable of furnish- 
ing elaborate mystifications for the entertainment of the vast 
English-reading world. Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, a distinguished 
citizen of the United States, deserves the thanks of those who 
like this sort of fun, as he must have bestowed great 
labour on the manufacture of his bewildering production ; 
and the many pages of arithmetical tables, lists of 
picked-out words, and photographic facsimiles of selected 
passages in the Folio of 1623, must have cost a good deal 
of money spent in printing. These two volumes, being 
externally handsome, and filled with amusing matter, are 
likely to obtain a place on the library shelves of every amateur 
of literary curiosities; and the bibliophiles of the next 
generation may contend for the purchase of stray copies at an 
enhanced price. In view of such probabilities, one might 
recommend buying the book as a safe investment of thirty 
shillings. The joke seems totus good enough in its way, though 
bearing severely on the innocent Baconian Society of London, 
to be communicated to the general public; and we imagine 
that Bacon and Shakspeare, if they could, by the supernatural 
craft of “ Herr Paulus,” or Professor Melchers, or any other 
American quack Spiritualist, be recalled to this world, and 
could know what we are reading and talking about, would 
relish it as much as we do. For both those illustrious 
Englishmen were fond of a joke; and, if they were personally 
acquainted with each other, and had some little correspondence, 
or occasional conference, with each other concerning plays 
for the theatre, which is not improbable, they should be 
tickled, wherever they now are, by the supposed discovery of 
strange adventures in their lives on earth, described by Bacon, 
seven years after the death of Shakspeare, in an occult arrange- 
ment of bracketted and hyphenated words in a badly printed, 
rude edition of Shakspeare’s works. Bacon, it is fancied, was 
the editor of that edition, and the real author of the works. 
We do not think it worth while to discuss the value of such a 
method of cipher; any page of any book may contain 
some words or syllables which can be picked out and 
put together, with some distortion of orthography and syntax, 
to form new sentences of different meaning on any subject. 
Twenty shillings make a sovereign, but also forty six- 
pences, eight half-crowns, ten florins, and 240. pence, out of 
which many different sums can be counted; and words are 
not even coins of fixed value, but, like figures of numeration, 
alter in value by changing their place. We leave all that 
to the triflers with word-puzzles. The real test of the pre- 
tended discovery is the likelihood of the sentences which are 
presented by these new combinations having been first de- 
liberately composed by Francis Bacon or by any other man of 
that time upon any occasion ; secondly, the likelihood of such 
statements being committed to a “ cryptogram ” which remains 
utterly unknown during two centuries and a half, and which 
is incredibly fantastic, queer, silly, and obscure; instead of 
being plainly set down in a manuscript which Bacon might 
have consigned to safe custody for as long as he thought fit. 
On both these issues, considering the character of Bacon, the 
nature of the statements, the date of the alleged facts to which 
they relate, the position of Bacon twenty years afterwards— 
living then in the reign of King James, not of Elizabeth—and 
all the other circumstances, as well as the composition, style, 
and language of the supposed record, every reader with a 
glimpse of critical discernment will pronounce against Mr. 
Donnelly, if he seriously invites a literary verdict. Bacon 
himself ought not to be believed, if he should now rise from 
the dead and say that he wrote such things in such a manner ; 
for the professors of Spiritualism warn us that there are 
“lying spirits.” It is conceivable that, if he had been the 
author of the plays, many of them not before published as 
literature, or expressly claimed by Shakspeare, he might in 
some way have left a record of their true authorship, a 
testamentary document, to be made known presently after his 
decease. It is not conceivable that he should, in 1623, 
have hidden in the mazes of a multitude of typographical 
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eccentricities the story of his troubles from 1597 to 1600, abo t 
the play of “ Richard II.,’ which Queen Elizabeth thon h 
; : : ‘ : ght 
treasonable ; about the imputation of its authorship to him 
Francis Bacon, with Sir Robert Cecil’s inquiries on tha 
subject, the pursuit of William Shakspeare and. ic 
flight, and the scurrilous reports of the Bishop of 
Worcester, and of Richard Field, concerning» William 
Shakspeare's private life at Stratford. There was no 
motive, in 1623, for writing such a narrative; and there could 
be no motive whatever for putting it into such an artfully. 
concealed system of secret writing as to be deciphered only by 
chance, by an American lawyer, two hundred and fifty odd years 
after Bacon died. It might all have been made known in the 
reign of James I., without injuring anybody ; but most of the 
incidents, if really facts—not including Bacon's confession of 
his authorship of the plays—must have been well known to 
hundreds of people then living. How is it, then, that nobody 
else has spoken of them? and why was it, then, that peed 
wrote of them in cipher? Surely the disgrace of the Earl of 
Essex, the Queen’s anger with him, and her displeasure at the 
frequent performance of the play above mentioned, and at 
Dr. Hayward's pamphlet on the history of “ Richard [].” 
were sufficiently notorious. If the “old termagant,” is 
she is here called, actually sent a troop of soldiers to 
Stratford -on-Avon to arrest Shakspeare, but failed to 
catch him, as he contrived to escape to the coast of 
France—if her powerful Minister, the enemy of Bacon, who 
was his cousin, and other persons high in office and Court 
favour did all they could to convict Bacon of the offence of 
writing that and other plays—if they held Privy Council con. 
ferences and examined witnesses, one of them a Bishop, to 
ascertain that the man of Stratford, a man well known in 
London, wasincapable of writing the plays—how could these 
transactions remain a secret, which Bacon twenty-three years 
later was obliged to put into a cryptogram? ‘The criticism of 
historical probabilities must reject, @ priori, any narrative 
of alleged facts which were not known, but which would 
have been publicly known, for so long a period after their 
supposed occurrence; their intrinsic improbability, and their 
inconsistency with known facts, are secondary arguments. ‘I hese 
secondary or inductive arguments, in the case of Shakspeare, 
are sufficiently abundant ; though we know little of his life, 
especially after he retired to his native town, it does not at all 
agree with the vile description of him ascribed to the 
Bishop of Worcester. And how could Bacon have obtained an 
exact verbal report of whatever the Bishop might have said to 
Cecil in private conference—of the Bishop's hideous account of 
Shakspeare's diseased person and disgusting habits, given in 
pages 788 to 811 of Mr. Donnelly’s second volume? And why 
should Bacon, years after the death of Shakspeare, take the 
trouble to insert these and many other loathsome particulars 
in a falsified text of Shakspeare’s plays? It would have been 
so much simpler and easier, if he chose to use a cryptogram, 
merely to state that he, Francis Bacon, was the true author of 
the plays and poems which had passed for Shakspeare’s, and 
which were then collected in a folio volume for publication, 
We cannot do Mr. Donnelly such injustice as to believe that he 
wants the sagacity to perceive these fatal objections to the 
theory which he has devised, as we prefer to think, hypotheti- 
eally and imaginatively, for the basis of his diverting jj 
@esprit; he is evidently a great practical joker. But the 
grotesque and comical romance which forms the kernel of his 
work is incumbered with an enormous wrappage of biographical 
anecdotes and commentary, adapted to the creed of Baconian 
omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence, held along with 
a notion that Bacon did the most foolish and futile thing ever 
done by the smallest, silliest, idlest of mankind. That creed, 
with this appended article, can never be forced on rational 
minds by juggling with some words taken out of their 
original connection in the text of Shakspeare’s plays. ‘The 
next expedient, as has been suggested, may be to call in the 
services of an American Medium—why not Mr. Sludge ?—and 
bid him summon the spirit of Bacon to return to earth, that 
he may undergo a strict cross-examination. But a spirit 
cannot be put to “ the question” on the rack, as many a body 
was treated in the merry days of Good Queen Bess. Moreover, 
we have been warned to beware, of lying spirits, which 
fraudulently answer to the names of other persons :— 


If Francis Verulam 

Styles himself Bacon, spells the name beside 

With a y and a k, says he drew breath in York, 

Gave up the ghost in Wales when Cromwell reigned 

(As, Sir, we somewhat fear he was apt to say 

Before I found the useful book that knows), 

Why, what harm’s done? The circle smiles apace, 
“Tt was not Bacon, after all, do you see ! 

We understand ; the trick ’s but natural ; 

Such spirits’ individuality 

Is hard to put in evidence ; they incline 

To gibe and jeer, these undeveloped sorts.” 

You see, their world’s much like a ee broke loose, 

While this of ours remains shut, bolted, barred, 

With a single window toit. Sludge, our friend, 

Serves as this window, whether thin or thick, 

Or stained or stainless ; he’s the medium-pane 

Through which, to see or to be seen, they peep: 

They crowd each other, hustle for a chance, 

Tread on their neighbours’ kibes, play tricks enough ! 

Does Bacon, tired of waiting, swerve aside ? 

Up in his place jumps Barnum—I'm your man, 

I’ll answer you for Bacon! Try once more! 


At the quarterly convocation of the Supreme Grand Chapter 
of Royal Arch Masons of England, held at Freemasons’ Hall, a 
donation of 100 guineas was voted to the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Girls. 


STRON GCE YV TSN © E. 


(From the Blackburn Times.) 


William Henry Holden, residing at 26, Whalley Old-road, Blackburn, has, ever since 1872, at frequent intervals, been 
subjected to indescribable suffering, owing to terrible attacks of intense pain and swelling in his feet. His agony at 
such times almost drove him frantic. As is natural to suppose, everything that was recommended for the ailment, 
which was of an acute rheumatic nature, was used, but either owing to the stubbornness of the complaint or other 
causes, all the remedies applied proved futile. A few weeks ago, Mr. Holden, hearing how the life of Mr, William 
Buchanan, one of the Cunard Steamship Company's engineers, had been saved by St. Jacobs Oil, after he had been 
given up by the Liverpool doctors to die, and had been at times deprived of his reason by suffering, resolved to 
induce his son to try this Oil, and procured a bottle from Jackson and Co.’s drug store. To his utter amazement, 
and that of all the members of his family, the excruciating pain and terrible swelling left, after only a few applica- 
tions of the remedy had been made, and the young man is now free from his sufferings. “ The change brought about 
by this bottle of St. Jacobs Oil is simply wonderful,” remarked Mr. Holden, “and I gladly state that it has done more 
for my son ina single minute than all the remedies we had used before that time had accomplished in fourteen 
years. This may seem like a broad statement, but it is the plain, simple truth, and I gladly give my consent to the 
publication of our experience with this wonderful remedy.” It may here be stated that leading newspapers of 
Manchester and Liverpool have recently reported similar remarkable cures. Among these is that of Mr. John 
Tetlow, a well-known resident of Oldham, who had long been so seriously afflicted with rheumatism that he was 
unable to walk. He was bent with agony. A single bottle of St. Jacobs Oil effecte] such a marvellous change that 
he is not only free from pain, but, although sixty years of age, he can walk as well as ever. So delighted was he with 
his relief that he personally sent a testimonial to the Great Britain Branch of the proprietors, The Charles A. Vogeler 


Co., 45, Farringdon-road, London, with full permission to haye such use ma”e thereof as they wished. The case 
of Mrs. Ann Watson, of Upper Pit-street, Liverpool, is another instance of the incaleulable value of this marvel of 
healing. The lady writes that she had been entirely deprive. of the use of her feet owing to rheumatic troubles of 
longstanding. Physicians could do nothing for her, and all me:licines which she used were without avail. St. Jacobs 
Oil was finally used with the same astonishing results as in the instances above reported, She can walk as well as 


ever, and is in perfect health, Facts like the foregoing speak for themselves. And it must be admitted by all that 
so valuable a discovery as that herein referred to deserves to be made known everywhere, 

The Dublin Irish Times, having heard so much said both in the Irish and English press in favour of a 
wonderful Oil, that they determined to investigate the matter themselves, by personal interviews with people who 
had used it, in order to learn whether or not one half that was said of its magical power was true, or whether Bs 
was one of those gigantic advertising schemes the magnitude of which in these modern times fairly takes one’s 
breath away. Their representative interviewed a number of people in yarious parts of Ireland who had been cured 
by the application of the Oil, and in every instance he found that the published statements were true and correct, in 
every particular; everywhere people were enthusiastic in its praise. A Captain of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, who had 
suffered long from rheumatism and sprained ankle, said :—“'The effect after three applications of St. Jacobs ol 
was simply marvellous ; the pain at once departed and has never returned.” A prominent hotel proprietor, after 
suffering years from rheumatic gout, said :—* It would be hard to conceive of anything working a cure so rapidly as 
St. Jacobs Oil did in my case.” A Sergeant of the Royal Irish Constabulary told of a friend who had been a great 
sufferer for four years with rheumatism in the back suffering great pain, using two bottles of St. Jacobs oil, the peln 
entirely disappeared and has never returned,” A young woman in Castlebar told the reporter of the almost miraculous 
cure which her mother, aged seventy-nine years, had experienced from using the invaluable St. Jacobs Oil. She had 
been almost helpless for two years from rheumatism, and was completely cured by using less than one bottle of the 
Oil. A prominent surgeon of Tipperary related the case of a parish priest, who had for a long time suffered the 
most intense agony from sciatica, completely cured in three days, by rubbing himself well with St. J: acobs Oil. A 
very enthusiastic Irishman in Gort was met with, shouting, “ Long live St. Jacobs Oil.” He had suffered the most 
intense rheumatic pains for years, and was cured by using the contents of one bottle of the Oil. A cooper in ae, 
County Kerry, Ireland, related how his knee was twice its natural size, stiff and painful, and he was unable to stand. 
Swelling and pain entirely disappeared after using St. Jacobs Oil one week. An old gentleman in Mallow cured in 
one week, after having commenced to use St. Jacobs Oil, of severe rheumatism of six years’ standing. On poe 
to Dublin, the reporter called on some of the leading chemists, for the purpose of learning their views. oo : 
Simpson and Co., of 16, Henry-street, the well-known chemists, stated that St. Jacobs Oil was the most Legare 
remedy now being sold ; that it is no uncommon thing for them to sell 1200 bottles of the Oil ina singic Wee - 
That their last order was for 600 dozen, or 7,200 bottles; “and you can rest assured,” said Mr. Simpson, the snios 
partner, “that no medicine would have this enormous sale unless it possessed actual merit.” — 
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EARLY SPRING DRESSES, &c. 


pSTER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


G0 Pieces FAILLE FRANCAISE 


New Shades, 
4s. 1ld. per yard. 
700 Pieces COLOURED MERVEILLEUX, 
2s. lld. per yard. 
100 Pieces GOLD and SILVER BROCADES, 
£1 Is. per yard. 


250 Pieces Coloured MOIRE FRANCAIS, 
5s. 6d. per yard. 


350 Boxes VELVETEENS 


(Coloured and Black), 
ls. 6d. per yard. 
300 Pieces FINE FRENCH CASHMERES, 
1s. lld., 2s. 6d. per yard. 


230 Pieces FRENCH MERINO, 
ls. 9d. per yard. 


ALL-WOOL CASIMIRS, 40 Shades, 
93d. to 1s. per yard. 


1000 SPRING JACKETS, 


in Black and all the New Colours, 
Latest Styles, from 21s. to 63s. 


500 TRAVELLING CLOAKS, in Plain and 
Fancy Cloths, 

Newest Designs, from 31s. 6d. to 84s. 
1000 BLACK PLUSH, PEAU DE SOIL, 
FANCY BROCHE, 
and MOIRE SILK MANTLES, 
in elegant Designs, from 2 to 5 Guineas. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


ROBINSON X CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 
CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 

Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Lamp, 


Duplex 
loose 


Extinguisher, 


Very Handsom? and Massive 
Electro-Bronzed Lamp, with 
Loose Container, Duplex Burn r_ Ex- 
tingnisher, Ornamental Globe aud 
Chimney complete. £112 6. 


compl.te. 18s. 6d. 


ry 
Jandle Shades in Paper, Linen, 
and Silk 
in an immense Variety of Styles and 
e>lours. 
From 23d each 


Squat Duplex Lamp, in Ivory 


Duplex Li 
Ma, with Blue Decoration, Loose 


Handsome ‘Electro-Bronzed 


moulded Op:1 Sie and Chimney 


Liandsome Decorated China 


Sage ee 
Brass Supports, Loos: 
Lever-Act'on Burner, with 


Extinguisher, Ornamental Glohe 
and Chimney complete. £1126. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


It isa fact that Orientals possess abundance of Glossy Hair through using 


ROWLANDS' 
MACASSAR OIL, 


which penetrates to the roots, and thus prevents the waste of those 
natural substances so essential to its preservation, 


Sold by Chemists, in Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


AN 
Y. \y\\ 
\ RRA ; 
® : also in a golden colour. 


AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS 
OF STIMULANTS. 


The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, 
as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, 
and an insufficient amount of exercise frequently deranges 
the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are 
careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care 
in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute 
largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, 
port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and 
brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines 
and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with’ seltzer-water, will 
be found the least objectionable. ENO’S “FRUIT 
SALT” and ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO” are 
any constitutional weakness of the liver: they possess the 
power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and place the 
mvalid on the right track to health. 


CAUTION,— Examine each Bottle, and sec the Capsule is marked 
“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by 
worthless wnitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., 
by J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


MOUNTED from 85 to 5,000 
18 NEW BOND SW. 


‘HOW TO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


Bronzed Iron Bracket 
amp, to swing, with Opal 
Container, Duplex 
tinguisher, pal Globe and 
Chimney complete. Gs 9d. 


Elect: B d Burner, Kx- 
dandsome ctro Brasse 
Bracket Lantp, with Duplex 
Burner, Patent Extinguisher, Or- 
namental Globe and Chimney, 
£119 


fitted with 
Container, 


The Patent ‘‘Belge’”’ Lamp 
42-candle power, in Handsome y 


i ‘ass 
Decorated China, with Bronzed Handsome Polished Br 


with Solid Corinthian Pil ar Lamp, Bronzed Pillar Lamp, w' h 


BALDNESS AND TRICHOLOGY. 


MAPLE & CO “7° 


Decorated Ivory China 
Lamp, 
Duplex Burnerand Extingui ser, 
Loose Container, 
and Chimney complete. 16s. 6d. 


and coloured Decorations, with 
Gilt Foot, Electro-plated Lever 


521 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


ART SILVERSMITHS. 


158, Oxford-st., W.; and 18, Poultry, E.C.; 


AND 


34, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


ELLIMANS 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


RHEUMATISM LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


GHEST COLDS | iF 
SORE THROAT from COLD-STIFFNESS 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSaC? SloughEn; | 


with Lever Avrtion 


Fimey_ Glebe 


Havdsome Japarese I.ca! 
Bronze Lamp, wiih J ever 
Action Duplex Burner, fitted 
with Extinguishers. elegant 

Chimney 


' 


Fancy Globe and 

complete, £2 12 6. 

A variety of Designs of this 
character now on show 


Indian Silk Veil Shades 
Yor Lamps. 
1/4, 1/9, 2)- each. 
Perforated Paper Shades, 
6d., 1/-, 1/G, to 6]- rach. 


Layt 


Very Elegant White China 
Caxtus ee with Cupids Ri 


ichly Decorated China 
Squat Lamp, with %est 


Lever Action Duplex Burner 


Foot, 0: ital Globe and Chim- ; é ale Foot, Cut Glass Con- ’ 
ae ee ney complete. L AS oe OR ante Mowe Duplex pubes Extin- Duplex Burner, xtinguisher, Hes ae ee ie onder 
A great variety ot different Patterns ruisher, Cut Tulip Shade and fuisher. Fancy Globe and Chim- Fancy Gobe and Chimney com- g L = imnmey comp. 
i Stock. Chimney complete. £110 0. ney complete. 12s. 9d. plee. £440. 5 7 


Royal 
Appointment, 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 


NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 


AND 


SPEARMAN, 


Pa NEO UE. 


EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS 


AND 


ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
prices. In Pure Wool only. 


Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length is eut. 
These beautiful Goods are supplied to Ladies 
themselves, not through Agents or Drapers. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


SPEARMAN ann SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
TIME-CHECKING MACHINES. 


NO OVER-PAYMENTS. [ 2 | 

NO ERRORS. i 

NO DISPUTES. 

ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. 

GREAT KCONOMY, 

CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED, “ 
Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 

work mechanism a specialty. 


a 


HOW MANY DO YOU WANT TO CHECK? 


war 


INVENTIONS PERFECTED. 
PATENTS OBTAINED. \ : 
LEWELLAN MACHINE CO.,BRISTOL. 


K” Class, for Officials’ Signature: 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Leeturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil contains the whole of the active 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but in a great number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland. 
“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR. DE 
JONGH’sS Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results,” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq,., F.R.C.S.E., 
Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 
“The action of DR. DE JONGH’s Oil has proved, in 
my own experience, particularly valuable in many cases 
of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Staff-Surgeon, Army, India, 

“The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. 
Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil places in everyone's reach a reliable 
and valuable remedy.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION —Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1888. 


PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

OX RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England 
on approbation—no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 
Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


Is EXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 

Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 

upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 

are sent to all parts of England witha fullassortment of goods, 

and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262, 

FPRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


very moderate charges. 


PLUSHES, SILKS, VELVETS, an immense } 
Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free. 


¢ : 
OuR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from Como,” 3s. 11d., 
4s, 6d., 58. 9d., to 10s. 6d. Patterns free. 
A 


VENING and DINNER DRESSES. 


superior and superb variety, all very moderate in price, 
varying from 1 to 10 guineas, 


EW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. 


beautiful variety of New Designs, from 1} to 6 guineas, 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


ARN 
AN 


Vs 
: 


\ 


New and Novel. 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
26 to 262, REGENT-STRENT. 


é HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, 
S beautifully engraved or plain, in leather- | 
% red case. Free by Parcel Post, 3s. 6d, | 
bd W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edghaston-street, 
4 Birmingham, 
= i Wholesale Mann- 
z facturer. Illus- 
= trated Catalogue 
a Free. 
vUS=E 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
Ask your Grocer for a Sample, gratis. 

“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 

are weak."—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain | 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 
** Croydon, 1885. 

“ Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, I am happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but | 
perfectly cured by using Norton’s Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 

“J. WiILKINsoN.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
Soup EVERYWHERE, price Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 


| 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to Feb., 1888, now ready 


fj MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
| REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


ROBINSON 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest | 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 


THE 


“LOUIS” 


VELVETEEN. 
F. PINET’S 


'300TS and SHOES for LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN, 


CELEBRATED For ELEGANCE, COMFORT, AND PERFECT FITTING. 


EACH BOOT BEARS ON THE SOLE THE FOLLOWING TRADE MARK; 


qualities at most reasonable prices. 


- [HE G UN OF THE PERIOD.” 
J TRape Manx. REGD. 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878 ; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1880; 
CALCUTTA, 1884. 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
RIFLING 


af 


Zz 


LOWEST 
TRAJECTORY \ GREAT ACCURACY 


IFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 

10 bores, 20 to 50 guineas ; 360, *400, "450, 500,and ‘577 Bore 
Express—Rook Rifles, non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting—3s0, 
“360, “340, °320, 300, and ‘220 bores, froin 3 to 10 guineas; Single 
Hammerless, same bores, 8 to 10 guineas. CAPE GUNS, one 
barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore for shot or spherical 
ball—as M.L.’s from 6 guineas ; as B.L.’s from 10 to 30 guineas, 
DOLONIAL GUNS, one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot 
barrels, choked or cylinders, from 18 to 40 guineas, this latter 
forming a battery of itself for the man of moderate means ; 360 
to 577 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for paper or brass shells. 
Send six stamps for Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, 
the largest Stock in the Trade, to G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham. Established 1850, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly, and certainly cured, without 
14 hardship or nauseating drugs. 

A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not 
merely lessened) and the cause removed, together with the 
prescription, advice, and full explanations HOW TO ACT, 
sent FREE on application, “The only common-sense work on 
corpulency ever issued.”—N.Y. Med. Review. 

E. K, LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomsbury, London. 


: Also Name, 
with Size and Fitting, 
on lining. 


EF. PINET’S 


Boots and Shoes are sold in all the Principal 
Cities of the World. Where not found they may be 
obtained direct from the Factory, 


RUE DE PARADIS, 
PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION. 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. 


44, PARIS. 


CAUTION. 
BENGER's Foon differs en- 
tirely from any other Food 
obtainable. When mixed 
with warm milk it forms a 
delicate nutritious cream, in 
which the curd is reduced to 
the same flocculent digestible 
condition in which it exists in 
human milk, so that hard in- 
digestible masses cannot form 
in the stomach. 


EXTRACTS. 


“Mr. BENGER'S admirable 
preparations.”—Lancet, 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED gsm 
COLD TERNATIONAL. A eo 
HEALTH _EXHIBITIO } 
ee ee 
s “We have given it in very 
many cases with the most 
marked benefit, patients fre- 
quently retaining it after 
every other food had been 
rejected.”—London Medical 
. Record. 


“Our medical adviser 
ordered your Food: the result 
was wonderful. The little 
fellow grew strong and fat, 
and is now ina thriving con 
dition—in fact the ‘ Flower of 
the Flock.’”"—Private Letter, 


For Children and Invalids, 


It may be had of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere, or will be 
forwarded free by Parcel 
Post direct from the Manu- 
facturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. Paine and F, B. Benger), 
7, Exchange-street, MANCHESTER. 
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CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


London Show-Rooms : 139 & 141, CANNON-STREET, £.¢, 


SCHWEITZER ’S 


COCOATINA, 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 
Sold in 41b., $1b., and 11b. Tins, 

BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, dc, 


CORPULENCY, 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, ang 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation diet 


i , ary, 
&c. “Sunday Times” says :— Mr. Russell's aim is 2 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 


prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 

system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.¢, 


Feethams 


olycerine 
(feumber 


m 


The most perfect Emollient Milk for 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN 
ever produced ! 


Tt keeps the Skrn Sorr, Smoorn, and WaITE during the 
CoLpDEST WEATHER. Entirely removes and prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c. 
And preserves THE SKIN from the effects of 
FROSTS, COLD WINDS, AND HARD WATER 
More effectually than any other preparation, If applied after 
Dancing or visiting Heated Apartments it will be found 
delightfully Cooling and Refreshing. 

Beware of injurious Lmitations. ‘ Beetham’s ”’ is the only genuine, 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s, 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 
8d. extra, hy the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 


Violet of PARIS 


SPECIALITIES IN PERFUMERY 


VIOLETTES & SAN REMO f2OWDER 
MUGUET DES BOIS {zeneuate 


ROYAL THRIDACE SOAP, VELOUTINE SOAP. 


To be obtained from all hi®h-class Perfumers, Chemists, etc, 


WHOLESALE ONLY: OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 


TORPID LIVER 
CARTERS Positively cured by 


these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per 
fect remedy for Di 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Ta:te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
They regulate the 
——————— BOWels and . prevent. 
/Oonstipation auu Piles. The smallest and 
| easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
‘and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
,action please all who use them. Wstablished 
(1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
'phials at 1s. 13d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointinent 18 Un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout rheumatism. 
Leen nl 


Certain | HARNESS’ | Cure.| 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT; 


Ladies’ Ailments 


Mrs. CRAWSHAW, 3, Princes’ Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., writes:—" A/ter a fortnight's application 
of Harness’ Electropathic Appliances the effect has 
been truly marvellous. For eight months my life 
was a terrible burden. I am now quite well again. 
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Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials5 Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Corsi? 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co, Ltd. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

Returning for a moment to the first three galleries, of which 
we made only a cursory survey last week, we must mention a 
few works then passed over. Mr. Colin Hunter's “ Meeting of 
the Waters ” (14), and, still more, his “Fishers of the North 
Sea” (76), are very striking instances of his power in render- 
ing the opalesque tints of water, as well as of a far truer sym- 
pathy with the sea than are possessed by many artists who find 
in its ever-varying phases subjects for their brush. Mr. G. B. 
O'Neill’s “Sympathy” (83) is an interesting survival of an 
art which was once more highly prized than it now is. It 
tells the simple tale of children’s griefs and kindnesses, and 
how the bitterness of defeat, even at a game of battledore, can 
evoke the tender feelings of a playmate. In the second gallery 
Mr. Phil Morris’s portrait of Sir Richard Dacres (101), although 
it does not reveal any of the higher qualities of this portrait- 
painter in the best sense of the word, is nevertheless a masterly 
piece of brush-work, and proves the artist to have a brilliant 
palette at his command. Mr. E. Armitage’s two semi-classical 
works, “A Siren” (95) and “Juno” (152), are quaint examples 
of the painter's fancy ; the flesh, however, in the nude figure of 
the former is above the average of much work by more 
imaginative artists, but the lines of the figure are feeble, and 
the pose of the siren is scarcely one of comfort. 

In the third room a place of distinction is awarded to Mr. 
¥red. Goodall’s “ David’s Promise to Bathsheba” (189): the 
aged King, supported by a graceful Abishag, is raising him- 
self on his couch and promising the kneeling Bathsheba that 
her son shall reign. The colour is rather hot throughout, and 
there is no great strength of emotion in the faces of either of 
the trio; but the arrangement of the scene will commend it to 
the tastes of many. In Mr. G. D. Leslie’s “ The Child's Secret” 
(212), a young girl in a bright green dress, whose back and 
neck alone are visible, is whispering to a little child whose 
eager face and open eyes tell their tale of joyful interest and 
surprise. Mr. Pettie’s “Traitor” (220) is a somewhat con- 
“used scene of bright cloaks and flashing arms crowded 
round a poor wretch who lies on the floor handcuffed 
and fettered, whilst a dignitary of the Church sits placidly 
by, consenting almost smilingly to the fate which he 
has perhaps brought upon the prisoner. It is a picture 
without much unity or harmony, but it has a certain spirit of 
life which Mr. Pettie can throw into his work. Mr. Marcus 
Stone has seldom been more careful, and, it may be added, 
more successful, than in his simply-told tale, “In Love” 
(236): a young man, eager yet timid, a young girl, naive 
yet conscious, are seated, facing each other. on a circular seat 
under the trees of a garden. The story he who runs may read, 
but it is worth while to pause and study the delicacy and 
refinement with which Mr. Stone has brought ont all the 
simple elements of an English garden; how de'tly he has 
taken advantage of the gleam of light among the leaves, of the 
bright sun on the garden in the background. In his special line 
of art Mr. Stone stands altogether unrivalled. He may not have 
any far-soaring aims, but he is always tasteful and complete. 
Mr. Hope M-Lachlan’s “Dale Head” (241), a sombre scene, is 
an interesting instance of how some artists, even skilful. ignore 
the conditions under which light can be either reflected or 
transmitted. Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s contribution this year 
to the domestic dramas of which he has become the illustrator 
is entitled “ Her Mother's Voice” (286): a young girl in the 
far-off corner of a large and somewhat meagrely-furnished 
drawing-room is singing to a young man, who is discreetly 
put away in the corner. In the central plan of the picture 
an elderly gentleman is seated, looking in the fire. His face 
is perhaps the best thing in the picture, and is full of real tender- 
ness and awakened memories; but it strikes us that the 
introduction of the younger man unnecessarily complicates a 
motive which was otherwise so direct and simple. Mr. W. P. 
Frith’s “Santa Claus” (308) represents two children in bed 
awaking on Christmas morn to find the gifts provided for 
their surprise. It is only fair to say that at all events 
this work is far more worthy the artist's reputation 
than “Poverty and Wealth” (26), exhibited in the first 
room. Mr. S. G. Rowe's “Sweet Springtime” (256), Mr. 
D. GC. Jenkins’s “Banks of the Trent” (252), Mr. Philip 
Calderon’s “ Effie” (265), Sir John Gilbert's “ Breaking-up the 
Encampment” , (265), and Mr. Yates Carrington’s spirited 
rendering of the true story of dog-life, “An Out-Patient” 
(282), are all well worthy of attention. 

In the fourth gallery, Mr. Vicat Cole’s “Pool of London” 
(350) is in every sense one of the great pictures of the year— 
in size, colour. and composition. It represents the busy scene 
of life and work of those who go down to the sea in ships. 
There is real grandeur in Mr. Co'e’s treatment of this every- 
day scene, and he has thrown into his conception a sense of the 
dignity of toil. Not less successful is his painting of the rich, 
smoke-laden clouds touched with the sun—not, indeed, of Italian 
brightness, but not the less full of beauty for the eye that can 
see and the hand which can transcribe. Mr. Sargent’s portrait 
of Mrs. Henry Marquand (365) is quite the most successful 
of his this year’s exhibits. It represents a dignified lady in 
a simple but rich dress—a face and bearing of which refine- 
ment is the leading characteristic. In imitating his master, 
M. Carolus Duran, Mr. Sargent relies, perhaps, too much on 
his power of producing strong results by slight means, and in 
some of his other works we are almost led to think him wanting 
in finish; such a fault, however, cannot be found with his 
portrait of Mrs. Marquand, which as much eclipsesits neighbour, 
Mr. W. B. Richmond’s portrait of Mrs. Ernest Moon (357), as 
in the adjoining room Mr. W. B. Richmond’s Viscountess Hood 
(439) throws into the shade Mr. Sargent’s somewhat affected 
rendering of Mrs. E. D. Boit (432), who seems to be almost 
winking at the spectator. The Lady Hood, on the other hand, 
isa really magnificent work, conceived and executed in Mr. 
Richmond's best style, and recalling, intentionally of course. the 
pose of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse. The flowing lines 
of the rich black satin dress, the nobility in the pose of the figure, 
and the grace-with which the head is set upon the shoulders, 
are the chief features of this work. 

To return, however, to the fourth room, M. Emile Wauter’s 
full-length portrait of a boy, M. Somzee (335), is a direct 
reproduction of the old Dutch method of child-painting : very 
simple and quiet in colour, but full of life and character. But 
a far more striking work in every way, both for sentiment and 
composition, is Mr. Frank Bromley’s “ Hopeless Dawn” (351), 
the inside of a fisher’s cottage, where throughout the stormy 
night wife and mother have been waiting the sad message 
from the sea, of which the storm without has given warning. 
The untasted supper of overnight is still upon the table ; the 
candle flaring in the socket has just gone ont, and with it all 
hope in the hearts of the two women, who strain their eyes 
over the angry sea, just touched by the cold rays of early 
dawn. Mr. John Brett's “ Earth's Shadow on the Sky ” (386) 
is one of those curious studies in atmospheric phenomena 
which so delight this scientific artist. The idea he 
wishes to convey is the rising of the dusk from the 
shadow thrown by the setting sun upwards on the sky. In 
fact he represents a very bright and distinct foreground of 
rocks, a very green sea, andin the background a number of 


ships appearing through the mist, which gathers round the 
foot of the hills. The picture is obviously clever artistically ; 


but whether the scientific fact Mr. Brett wishes to illustrate - 


has been correctly brought out, we are incompetent to say. 
Sir I’. Leighton’s portrait of Lady Coleridge (373) is graceful 
and somewhat artificial in pose and colour ; but, at all events, 
it does not display the fault which seems to be so general 
this year, of representing living people with dead flesh. This 
exaggerated wanness and pallor may be due to the “ wear and 
tear of London life,” or it may be the result of the dark grey 
days. of which the early months of the year were made up; 
but in any case there is a sepulchral tone thrown over three- 
fifths of the portraits, male or female. 

The other noteworthy pictures in this room are Mr. H. 
Herkomer's portrait of Mrs. Albert Sassoon (316), Mr. P. R. 
Morris's Mrs. Lorin Lathrop (328), Mr. Blair Leighton’s 
“Stolen Interview,” Mr. Burton Barber's “ Trust” (387), a 
child stretching on tip-toe to put a lump of sugar on the nose 
of an enormous Mount St. Bernard dog; and Mr. C. E, 
Perugini’s graceful arrangement of three girls under a tree, 
“A Summer Shower” (393). Mr. James Sant’s “ Mistress 
Anne Page” (372) and Mr. Adrian Stokes’s “ Miss Dorothy 
Ricardo” (331) are also distinguished from their surrounding 
works by delicacy and thought. 

In the fifth gallery Mr. Herman Herkomer, who came so 
s1ddenly to the front last year, is represented on the present occa- 
sion by two portraits, the Lord Chancellor (462) and Mr. Frank 
Lockwood (454), which at least have the merit of directness 
and solidity ; but they can scarcely be said to be either pleasing 
or flattering as likenesses. His better-known and more accom- 
plished cousin is, however, quite at home in the delineation 
of the Speaker (420), whose firm and thoughtful face, with 
its strong lines, lends itself with peculiar advantage to Mr. 
Hubert Herkomer’s style of painting. Miss Hilda Mont- 
alba’s sturdy little “Dutch Girl” (407) is a valuable protest 
against this tone of flesh colour which has suddenly 
come into vogue, but, happily, not subscribed to by 
Mr. Sant in his delicate treatment of the children of 
of Mr. Lucas Ralli (473). The subject-pictures which most 
challenge notice’ are Mr. Briton Riviére’s * Requieseat ” (413) 
and Mr. Long’s “ Crown of Justification ” (453), which occupy 
opposite sides of the room. The former represents a knight of 
the olden time, in full armour, laid out on a rich blue silk 
pall—a fine bit of still life, in which Mr. Briton Riviere shows 
that he can paint “scenery, dresses, and appointments” as 
deftly as his fellow-Academicians who deal exclusively in such 
wares. The centre of interest and of individuality is the figure 
of the faithful bloodhound, which keeps watch beside his 
master’s body, and ever and anon stretches up to lick his 
lifeless hand. Mr. Long’s work is one of those extraordinary 
inanimate productions of which this eminent Egyptologist has 
produced so many yards within the last few years. It is 
supposed to portray the custom of judging the dead, a 
rite to which Egyptian notabies in ancient times were 
subjected, previous to burial. In the present case, the 
mummy seems to run a fair chance of being “stood in the 
corner ” of the family house, instead of being decently buried 
in the family catacomb ; for the judges, who sit round with 
as much dignity as a jury of matrons, have before them an 
old man in chains and a young lady in tears, both apparently 
victims of the deceased's ill-will. The picture may be clever 
from an archeological point of view, but it seems to lack 
nearly everything which constitutes a work of art. One turns 
with relief from such a work to Mr. MacWhirter's “ Silver Sea 
and Silver Beeches” (452)—albeit the subject is a hackneyed 
one with him ; and to Mr. Alfred East's “ Autumn Morning” 
(461), blowing fresh and bright over the wooded dip, and the 
open landscape beyond. Mr. Leader's “Old English Home- 
stead” (408) is less hard than much of his recent work has 
been; but it is still marred by a monotony of tone and treat- 
ment which will prevent him from reaching the higher flights 
of landscape painting. ‘The other pictures of this room 
especially worthy of notice are Mr. Fred Morgan's: “ Play- 
mates” (403), Mr. Ernest Parton’s “ Ivy-clad Tower” (419), 


Mr. David Carr’s “Siren's Rock” (446), in which a pretty. 


fancy has been rendered with a sense of poetry and a harmony 
of colour; and M. Aublet’s “Ture en Priére” (433), a good 
specimen of the new French school. 


The magnificent picture by Meissonier now on view at 
Messrs. Tooth’s (Haymarket) may be classed amongst the 
most brilliant successes of that artist’s long and successful 
career. It is surprising that a man having passed the three score 
and ten years of life should d'un ceur léger have undertaken 
a work of which the miniature forerunner occupied him 
upwards of fifteen years of continuous labour. ‘Lhe original 
picture of “Friedland,” or, as it was subsequently called, 
“1807,” was completed in 1871. Many of the figures had been 
already painted in half life-size, and subsequently reduced to 
the minute dimensions required for a picture which was barely 
18 in. in length by 8 in. in height. We now see it recompored, 
as it were, of its original factors, and whilst in no way depre- 
ciating the smaller work, for which Mr. Stewart paid the 
astonishing sum of £12,000, we are constrained to ask what 
can possibly be the money value of the present work— 
measuring some twelve feet by six—if paid for ata similar 
rate. There is, however, no need to lose oneself in wonderment, 
as the picture is not for sale, and goes back to Paris, where it 
has not yet been seen, save by a few friends, to represent 
M. Meissonier at the Universal Exhibition of next year. The 
subject is familiar to most of our readers. Napoleon, seated 
on his white charger, surrounded by his brilliant staff, 
amongst whom Bessiéres, Duroc, and Berthier are easily 
recognisable, occupies a slight eminence towards the centre of 
the picture. Behind him the bearskins of the “ Vieille Garde,” 
under General Nansouty, are awaiting the orders to advance as 
soon as Ney, at the head of the Cuirassiers, has thrown 
the Russian column into disorder. This inspiration, to which 
Napoleon probably owed the victory of Friedland, was recog- 
nised to be a hazardous venture; and that it was successful 
was due to the dash and persistence of Ney and his Cuirassiers. 
Meissonier has seized the moment when the squadrons, in 
passing the Emperor, have just burst into a gallop; and he 
seems to have thrown into every individual soldier of the 
moying mass in the foreground some of that personal devotion 
and reckless courage which led the French armies in triumph 
from the Bay of Biscay to the gates of Moscow. The Emperor 
has raised his hat in acknowledgment of the wild hurrahs with 
which the horsemen are pushing forward, careless of the doom 
which awaits so many of them. Of the technical qualities of 
the work it is impossible to speak too highly : vigorous draw- 
ing, harmonious colouring. and inimitable composition dis- 
tinguish it throughout; whilst the feeling thrown into the 
scene cannot fail to stir the most sluggish and least impression- 
able spectator. 


Miss Harriet Kendall announces a dramatic recital, under 
Royal and distinguished patronage, at Prince's Hall, on the 
evening of May 25, She will be assisted by Mr. John ‘thomas, 
harpist to the Queen; Signor Tito Mattei, pianist to the King 
of Italy; M. Szcyepanowski, and other eminent artistes, A 
most attractive programme has becn arranged. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF STAYING AT HOME 


What could Shakspeare mean by saying that “home-kes:: 
youths have ever homely wit”? The eee beet thie Fe 
has produced was himself undoubtedly a home-keeper Too 
is no reason to believe that he ever crossed the sea, and on vt: 
“sweet soil” that produced him he found food enough _ 
space enough for his amazing genius. He was born ann 
ford, lived for years in London, and died at his birth fate 
and there is, we believe, no record of his going eee 
Spenser crossed the sea to Ireland, but was, otherwise scar ae 
more of a traveller than Shakspeare ; and no one will credit th 
great author of “ The Faerie Queene ” with homely wit. Neith 
Cowley nor Bacon ever wandered further than France, and ity ey 
not until the philosopher was forced to remain quietly at te. 
that he wrote the works to which he owes his fame. It would h ie 
been greatly more to Ben Jonson’s credit if he had not acce “ie 
the post of travelling tutor to Sir Walter Raleigh’s son Th 
young man, discovering “rare Ben's” weakness, is said to ee 
made him dead drunk, and when in this condition, to He : 
caused him to be drawn on a car through the streets of Pats 
for the amusement of the bystanders. I suspect that, had “s 
been in England, the wicked young wag would not haye dreams 
of such a misdemeanour. Bunyan, we all know, never went 
further from Bedford than London, and wrote his wonderful 
allegory in a prison. Defoe, although he travelled far fine 
home in his books, did not go beyond Scotland in the flesh, 
Had it been his misfortune to undergo the painful ailven 
tures of “ Robinson Crusoe,” the world would never haye liad 
that delightful story. Defce’s contemporaries, Swift antl 
Pope, the two wittiest men of the age, and men of the keencs; 
intellects, did not find it necessary to travel in search of ideas, 
Pope’s longest journey was to Bath; and Swift's life cine 
traveller was spent between Dublin and London. Congreve 
although he was at one time Secretary to the Island of Taraaiont 
never left England, and felt painfully enough the disadvantage 
even of home-travel; for he died in consequence of being 
upset in his coach when on the way to Bath, the wished-for 
bourne in that age of every invalid. Thomson, too, met his 
death by going abroad; for he caught a fatal cold upon the 
Thames. He travelled on the Continent once. and the sole 
result of the journey was a dull poem on “ Liberty,” which it 
needs considerable courage to read. Cowper, who never crossed 
the sea, who never saw a mountain, and was daunted by the 
“tremendous height ” of the Sussex hills, is, notwithstanding 
one of the best of letter-writers and most delightful of poets, 
Would he have done better if he had visited China, or caught 
yellow - fever in the West Indies? I trow not; and ‘the 
mention of Cowper's name reminds me that Charles Lam), 
with whom he had some points of affinity, was unlike 
him in one respect. Cowper lived upon country fare; 
while Lamb found all the nourishment he needed for his 
genius in London. Few men have kept so closely to the 
great city, or fixed their heart upon it with such avidity. 
Lamb was eminently fond of staying at home. Circumstancis 
forced him to move from one lodging to another ; but these little 
journeys remind one of Dr. and Mrs. Primrose’s “migrations 
from the blue bed to the brown.” On foreign soil Lamb weuld 
have felt forlorn, indeed. He went once to Paris, but the visit 
left no mark upon his life or writings ; he went to Keswick, 
also, to see Coleridge, and that did but serve to make him love 
the streets of London more. Not even Dr. Johnson loved them 
better, and he, too, though with Boswell’s help he reached the 
Hebrides, had small experience of travel. “ Bozzy,” as we all 
know, sailed as far as Corsica,and on his return made a fool of 
himself in consejyuence. He talked once of visiting the Wall 
of China, and Johnson told him that by so doing he would 
raise his children to eminence, adding, ‘‘ Iam serious, Sir.” But 
Johnson, who understood Boswell’s weakness, was fond of 
chafling him, and, I suspect, did soin this instance. Although 
the doctor loved his fire-side and special seat at the tivern, 
he had a great yearning to see the world. He was fond, too, 
of reading travels—a pleasing occupation for stay-at-home 
readers—but observed, justly enough, that “ those whese lot it 
is to ramble can seldom write, and those who know how to 
write very seldom ramble.’ So you see that we have 
Dr. Johnson's authority for saying that the best authors sicy 
at home. 

Certainly the greatest man of letters of this century was a 
home-keeper. Sir Walter Scott found abundant food for his 
genius in his native land, and did not need to go abroad even 
to paint foreign scenery. No native Swiss has ever described 
the peculiar features of his country with the felicity displayed 
by Scott in “Anne of Geierstein,” and it was not till the 
mighty brain of the “whole world’s darling” was exhausted 
that he set out upon his travels. With what result we all 
know. 

I think I hear some reader exclaiming that the kind of 
argument I have been advancing is of no value so far as he is 
concerned. If an author does well to stay at home it does not 
follow that he who never printed a line in his life would act 
wisely in following the example. for him, at_ least, 
Shakspeare’s words have a meaning and a warning, and rather 
than be cursed with “homely wit,” he is ready to leave house 
and kindred and to become a Cook’s tourist ! It is to be feared 
there are scores of English men and women whose sense of 
what is expected from them sends them from home far more 
than their inclination. Why cannot they be brave enough to 
despise Mrs. Grundy? Why make themselves miserable with 
the discomforts and dangers of travel? It seems an casy 
thing, in these days, to move about, but we do it at our 
peril; and it has been well said that “ civilisation, s0 
far from giving us complete immunity from danger to 
life and limb, is daily introducing us to novel perils.” The 
main delights of travel are in the recollection. We forget 
the extortion of landlords, the damp beds, the wearisome 
delays, the disagreeable companions, the loss, perhaps, of 
luggage, or the miseries of quarantine; and remember only 
what was pleasant. But will not a good volume of travels, 
read by one’s fireside, give us the pleasure of the tourist, and 
save us from his inevitable annoyances? A man can surely 
find discomforts enough under his own roof-tree without 
going abroad in search of them. Whena bitter wind is blowing 
from the east, and the sun is hidden by clouds, the arguments 
in favour of staying at home appear to be irresistible. All 
attempts to allure us to foreign parts are made in vain, and we 
prefer to encounter dismal weather in its native regions, where 
we can be well armed against it, than to face the enemy abroad. 

Alas for the inconsistency of human nature! No buses 
does the Spring burst upon us in its glory, with bud an 
blossom and song of bird; no sooner does the glowing sul- 
shine put our library fire to shame, than the fickle Briton 18 
flushed by a thirst for travel that would be irresistible ee 
it not that society says “No,” and compels him to stay @ 
home until the freshest, brightest season of the year is over 
It is fashion, not virtue, that prohibits him from roaming, 
and some of us who, being unknown, can afford to laugh at 
fashion, may have Nature to ourselves in May and June. 

Impressed as Iam generally with the advantages of stay- 
ing at home, I confess that I am sometimes liable to forge 
shem when the abounding life of the woods and fields quicken? 
my own pulses. J.D, 
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“THE OLD HIGHWAY. 


‘A broad, white band of road, crossing hill and dale, winding 
through woodland and pastureland, skirting corn-field and 
orchard, passing drowsy villages and lethargic towns—such is 
the Old Highway. Its whole length at one time—and that 
not so very long ago, if one measure by the life of a nation— 
was alive with the movements and the activities of internal 
trade; but now, for many a mile, it is almost deserted—is as 
hushed and lonely as the solitariest and most sequestered of 
green lanes. One no longer hears the clang and rattle of her 
Majesty's mail, with its fine team of four spanking horses, 
dashing past at the rate of ten miles an hour. The farmer's 
heavy waggons no longer jolt and roll along its track, laden 
with produce for the nearest market. The squire’s handsome 
parouche, with its coachman and footman in neat livery, and 
its pair of high-stepping roans, the parson’s chaise, the com- 
mercial traveller’s gig—these are now as few and far between 
as angels’ visits ; for the district is the seat of an important 
railway system, and, being everywhere tapped by branches or 
connections, all, or almost all, its trade has abandoned the 
old highway. Pedestrians are so diminished in number that one 
may walk a league or two and searce exchange a * Good-day ” 
with half a dozen wayfarers. An artist, intent on picking up 
bits of picturesque scenery ; a slouching, furtive-eyed tramp, 
going to try-his luck at the next “Union”; an old and frail- 
looking man, wearily breaking stones by the wayside ; a couple 
of comely maidens, with the erect figure and elastic step of 
healthy English girls, bound on a shopping expedition to the 
town hard by ; a carter plodding slowly by the side of his 
creaking, labouring wain—these are all I have met with in 
one hour’s journeying. Over-population? There are no signs 
of it along the Old Highway. I look to the right hand and the 
jeft. and my gaze ranges afar over a fair country-side—over 
meaduws and corn-fields, coppices, gardens, and orchards, 
woode¢ aills, wooded hollows, hop-grounds, and patches of 
furzy common—dotted here and there with a quaint farmstead 
or spacious manor-house, with an occasional cluster of white 
cottages, and the neat, slated roofs of a trim railway-station— 
but to all appearance as sparsely peopled as the highlands of 
Argylishire. It is a relief when one comes toa village, and sees 
the rosy-cheeked children peering at one from the rustic 
doorways. or hears the prattle of their mothers as they lean 
over the garden fences, and gossip about the few small concerns 
of their uneventful lives. It seems to bring one in touch again 
with one’s kind. I have feltas strange a feeling of loneliness in 
many parts of the Old Highway as on Salisbury Plain or the 
grey edges of Dartmoor. Besides, those are localities in which 
one expects solitude, where one would resent the hum of men, 
the presence of a crowd ; but the silences along a public road— 
broad, sctid, and well made, as if for incessant traffic and all 
kinds of noisy Jocomotion—seem unnatural and almost eéry, 
‘and, as night comes on, overtake the conscious traveller with 
a feeling of something unintelligible. For then the calm 
grows deeper and spreads over wider spaces. The birds have 
seased their various strains ; the low of the kine in the pasture, 
the tinkle of the sheep-bell, are no longer audible ; nor the low, 
droning sound of the steam-engine in the far-off farmyard. The 
village children are all asleep. and the village innkeeper has 
jJocked and barred the door on the last of his lingering topers. So 
profound is the stillness that you hear in the thicket the skurry of 
some roystering hare, from miles off can distinguish the tramp- 
tramp of the mounted patrol. The Old Highway is changed 
intoa ghostly traject ; the moon flingsstrange gleams and illumi- 
nations about it, which serve to deepen by contrast the shadows 
where the tall trees stand thick together, swaying their spectral 
arms slowly to the motion of the passing airs; in the corners 
of the fields, and under the hedge-rows, lie quaint patches of 
darkness ; and similar patches creep along under the walls of 
the old church ; and these, in some way or another, make one 
feel the silence all the more acutely. A shimmering mist has 
fallen on the valley below, like a veil of the softest tissue 
imaginable, and a misty glory coils round the enchanted hill- 
sides where they catch the silver of the moonlight: all is 
stillness and solitude, and all is mystery—the mystery, un- 
fathomable and inexplicable, of silence and solitude. 


Suddenly—how the change comes about I know not—the 
Old Highway passes into the world of the poets, and imagina- 
tion takes possession of it, and the solitude gives way to the 
rush and contention of life, and the silence yields under the 
pressure of many voices. I stand aside, and let the centuries 
defile in gleaming array. The procession seems interminable : 
nero-king returning from the field of victory to receive the 
aoble welcome of a proud people, in whose veins already throbs 
the passion for empire ; astute Italian ecclesiastic, come from 
the City of the Seven Hills, to beguile some -concession of 
power or privilege from a reluctant monarch ; hero-seaman 
returning from his voyage to remote seas, with spoils of 
the Spaniard, and tokens of the wealth of El Dorado; 
broken courtier, with the curse of failure upon him, retiring 
to hide his shame or his suffering in some secluded 
abbey or moated grange ; betrothed princess, gently ambling 
on her way to share a throne already one of the proudest in 
Hurope—not without many a shiver and shudder of uneasy 
feeling as she thinks of the years that are to be, and of the 
lots they may let fall from their uncertain urns! So they 
come and go—the life and the passion and the sentiment of 
the past—all surging along the Old Highway, until it becomes 
partand pareel of our English history. And now the solitude 
fills with a long train of pilgrims—the poet's pilgrims— 
pressing along the old highway to do homage at a famous 
shrine. And all feeling of the night and the stillness dis- 
appears ; an arch of cloudless blue spans the glad earth, and 
the warm sunshine of the May morning flickers among the 
trees, and dimples on the southern slopes as the motley 
cavalcade takes shape before me. First, as befits his rank, 
comes the knight, dressed in short jacket of fustian, which 
still shows the stains of the coat of mail he wore over it in the 
wars ; for he has faced the foe in fifteen successful battles, 
and fought for Christ and his Cross in Turkey and the Holy 
Land. “A very perfect gentle knight ”—no villainy has ever 
passed his tongue ; and from the day he first rode forth, with 
helm on head and lance in rest, he has ever loved freedom and 
honour, truth and courtesy. By his side goes his young son—a 
comely youth, just on the borders of manhood —with a man’s 
well-knit figure and a boy’s smooth face and curling locks. His 
green coat has once been gay with embroidery of ‘“floures red 
and white.” Iresh and blithe as the month of May, he sings 
and plays the lute all day. He manages his horse with admir- 
able skill ; not only sings songs, but composes them; and not 
only composes them, but, like a clerk, can write them down. 
He dances, and jousts, and hurls the javelin—in a word, is en- 
dowed with all the gracious gifts of the later chivalry. 


The knight and his s ynire, as they pass along the Old High- 
way, are attended by their retainer, a stalwart yeoman, 
habited in green, and carrying the English yeoman’s favourite 
weapon, the bow, with which Cressy and Poitiers were won. 
Next comes a saintly group of prioress, nun, and priest. The 
prioress—a tall and slender lady, with grey eyes gleaming 
ander a broad white forehead, a straight nose, and a small 
mouth. From her arm depends a chaplet of coral beads, and 
she wears a gold brooch, shaped like the letter A, with a crown 


over it, and theever-familiar motto, “Amor vineit omnia.” 
ree now a monk pricks along right merrily—in superfine 
urs—his hood elegantly fastened with a gold pin, and tied 
with a love-knot at the broader end; and, as he goes, his 
richly-embossed bridle jingles in the whistling wind, so clear 
and eke as loud as doth the chapel bell. On a high horse, 
with forked beard and Flanders hat of beaver, shaped like a 
peaked roof, rides the merchant, followed by a clerk of Oxen- 
ford, wearing a threadbare coat, and on a steed as bare as his 
rider. A serje nt-at-law next comes this way; wise and wary, 
of great renown in his profession, rich in robes and fur, and 
versed in every legal quip and quiddity. Behind this wizened 
man of parchment, with smooth chin and yellow complexion, 
trots a jolly, red-faced, white-bearded franklin—a country 
gentleman, the very soul of hospitality. The procession, as it 
trails along the dusty road, includes London citizens of sub- 
stance, carpenter and haberdasher, weaver, dyer, and tapestry- 
maker, all fitted, so far as wisdom gives a claim (now-a- 
days no such claim is put forward !), to assume the Aldermanic 
robe. Yon sun-burnt sailor, from Dartmouth, is not a 
figure to be overlooked, as he bestrides his horse with 
true nautical awkwardness, attired in a gown of coarse cloth, 
which terminates at the knee—his dagger, suspended from his 
neck, dropping down under hisarm. Then passes the doctor 
of physic, as lean and pallid as if he took his own electuaries 
and confections; and then the Wife of Bath, with comely 
countenance and buxom figure, with scarlet hose setting off 
her shapely ankle, and rich, substantial cloak wrapped about 
her rounded form ; while the parson, with face serene and looks 
all love and purity ; the ploughman ; the choleric reeve ; the 
jolly miller, in a coat as white as his own meal ; manciple, 
and sompnour, and pardoner, close up that motley train, 
which first set out on its pilgrimage along the Old Highway 
five centuries ago. 

But the past disappears, and from the ideal we turn to tbe 
reality. Ihe Old Highway offers us, as we pursue its elm- 
shaded track, a succession of pictures, wonderfully different in 
form and character, though all are alike steeped in that soft, 
English atmosphere of ours, which has a way of toning down 
the lights and shades, and rounding the angles, till the whole 
landscape assumes a complete and agreeable harmony. The 
fancy occurs. to me of treating the Old Highway as a 
picture-gallery crowded with canvases by the great masters. 
Here, for instance, we come upon a stretch of rich pasture, 
watered by a slow-moving stream, the course of which is 
traced by a line of tall green poplars; a group of cattle 
bask in the amber sunshine: it is, of course,a Cuyp. That 
bit of shaggy woodland, dark and obscure, with long vistas 
ranging far away into deep bowery recesses, the haunts, per- 
haps, of Pan and his satyrs: let us call it a Gaspar Poussin. 
That sweet rich range of corn-field and meadow, with its un- 
dulations of brown and green and gold, and its glimpses of 
distant avenues of oak and elm, where the woodman’s cart is 
slowly toiling homeward : that shall be a Constable. Yonder 
view of a broad estuary, with its blue rim melting into a white 
bank of clonds, from the rifts in which mysterious lights flash 
enchanted colours on the rolling waves, and on the fisher-boats 
that tumble and toss in their sliding depths: that must bea 
Turner, But we come upon many another scene which 
English artists have loved, and will ever love, to copy : such 
as the cluster of thatched cottages by the wayside, with the 
roses nodding over their open casements, and the woodbine 
climbing up each rustic porch. Or the village-green. with 
more rose-garlanded cottages facing towards it, and in one 
corner the straining bellows and ciinking anvil of the 
blacksmith’s forge; in another, the old village inn with 
its red-curtained windows, and the creaking  sign- 
board swinging just over the wooden trough; while, in a 
third stands, due east and west, the ‘ mossy, time- 
worn, grey stone building of the village church, its square 
tower deep embowered in ivy, and a large, umbrageous yew 
shading the lich-gate at the entrance to its place of graves. 
Or slopes covered with waving grain, slowly and softly sinking 
down to the reedy marshes that lie along the bank of a great 
river. Or the shades of a deep valley, where the trees are 
taller, and the grasses richer, than on the rising ground ; and 
under the scented may of the hawthorn-hedge blooms the 
meadow-sweet, with its burden of fine odour; and ragged 
robins and red campions woo the wandering butterfly ; and 
the fields are thick-sown with the trefoiled buttercup ; and 
cool mosses grow on the bank of the stream that purls and 
curves in the hollows beneath a luxuriant growth of brier and 
bramble. Are not these enough? Then, turn to yonder cliff, 
where the eyeless keep of the ancient castle was planted by the 
strong hands of Norman builders; its huge uplifted bulk 
wearing that strange aspect of dignity in decay which makes 
so strong an appeal to the imagination. Or, from another 
point, look down on the grey mass of a stately cathedral, 
which, with its towers and buttresses and mullioned windows, 
its solidity and its wealth of carved ornament, its grand pro- 
portions and its majestic age, seems as if it had been struck 
out of some mountain of stone by other than human hands. 

If you would put before a stranger from over the sea all 
that is most picturesque in the historic life of England, would 
help him to understand the various influences which have 
shaped our English history and moulded our national character, 
take him, I pray you, along the Old Highway ; for, rightly 
looked at, it is a panorama which unfolds our annals in swift 
and stirring succession, from the days when the Norman 
“ high-mettled ” the blood in our veins down to these declining 
years of the nineteenth century. There, when he has explored 
it from end to end, he will discover how young her people 
are—though England is so old. There he will be able to 
discern how her Past has glided gently into her Present, till 
both have formed one full, free stream, which flows with a 
majestic, continuous flood, guided by time-honoured land- 
marks, and reflecting in its clear luminous wave the 
monuments of antiquity as well as the edifices raised 
by the enterprise of later generations. Hven if he care not 
for human problems, and desire only to note what is most 
characteristic in English scenery, still, I say, bid him resort to 
the Old Highway ; for there shall he satisfy his craving with 
the bloom and the balm of those green hedgerows—without 
which England would no longer be England—with stately 
array of oak and elm, and beech and horse-chestnut ; with the 
rounded forms of the hills and the gentle undulations of wold 
and dale ; with all the changes of farm-house and grange and 
manorial hall, of thorpe and hamlet, of market town and city ; 
with the wild flowers by the way-side, and the lark’s song 
in the high clear air, and the warble of the blackeap 
in the woods; with the pink and white blossoms of the 
orchards, and the young green freshness of the hop-bincs— 
all rounded off, as it were, by the swelling waves of the 
great river, which bears on its broad bosom the commerce of 
a world. Bie Taam a W.-H. 'D.-A. 

The Rey. John Henry Rose, M.A., Vicar of Clerkenwell. has 
been presented with a purse containing 220 guineas, a gold 
watch, and an illuminated address; Mr. Rose (wife of the 
Vicar) receiving a portrait, in oils, of her husband, the whole 
being in token of the esteem in which the Vicar is held for his 
twenty years’ service in the parish, 


“MR.” THACKERAY. 
Tt was said by Mr. Solomon—and Mr. Thackeray often repeated 
the remark—that All was Vanity. The former philosopher 
perhaps took rather a despondent view of things—when we 
consider the number of the Mrs. Solomons we can*understand 
this—but it must be allowed that by this time, at ail events, 
his saying has become amazingly true. 

All és vanity, pretty nearly ; or, at any rate, there is.a 
great deal of vanity in all. Everyone grumbles about the 
special forms of vanity which come in his path; and the 
present writer owns to being most “put about” by the vain 
little ways of the literary prig. 

And, if there is one special, very little way more aggravat- 
ing than the rest, it is the sudden pretension of gentility 
wherewith—after talking of other great men of the past by 
their usual style, as Wordsworth, Carlyle, Emerson, and so 
forth—he suddenly sticks me a “Mr.” before the dear and 
honoured name of ‘Thackeray. 

Why? In the name of common-sense and the ordinary 
sensible fashions of speech, wherefore this exception ? 
Thackeray’s opponents said that he was a snob; but is that 
any reason why his admirers (and few of these literary snobs 
venture not to admire him) should confirm the accusation ?— 
should assume that Michael Angelo ‘litmarsh walks about the 
Elysian Fields crowned not with laurels, but with a new silk 
at he raises, “ society-"wise, to those who greet him 
as “Mr.” ? 

If this be not the reason, why this favouritism? Why do 
these gentlemen forget their manners when they are speaking 
of Mr. Turner, who painted those charming” pictures? and of 
Mr. Bartholdy, whose music was so popular in its day, and 
whose “Elijah” is even now in favour with the common 
people? and, moreover, of Mr. Leigh Hunt, who was quite a 
superior sort of person in his way? Even Macaulay, poor 
nobleman, has often to go without his Lord ; although, quaintly 
enough, Mr. Dickens is not an uncommon form—solely, I 
believe, because it was so usual to pair him off with Thackeray 
(though, on this ground, Mr. Eliot, or Mrs. Eliot, or Miss 
Evans, or Mrs. Cross, would surely be preferable to the very 
familiar “George Eliot”; and a word might even be put in 
for poor Charles Lever, who has not, I think, been favoured 
witha “Mr.” since the year of his death). Indeed, from Messrs. 
Shakspeare and Milton downwards, men of genius have a 
grievance against the exceptional honour—and it is such an 
honour !—done to Mr. Thackeray. 

For the usual plan has been, when a great man was dead— 
and, even, if he were famous enough, in his lifetime—to drop 
the formal prefix to his name; and is not this familiarity a 
very high and very pleasant compliment? We who have 
been brought up on Tennyson, and who first knew and loved 
him much as we did Shakspeare, when we are speaking of the 
poet should we remember the Mr. or the Lord before his name, 
as if we were a society hostess sending him an invitation to 
dinner?) Why, I believe that cven the cultured beings who 
perform “Strafford” do not describe themselves as the Mr. 
Browning Society. 

But I think it is on the invitation-to-dinner theory that 
Thackeray is “ Mr.’d” still. Theassumption is that the writer 
lives in London—during the season, at all events—and is in 
such excellent society that he may meet the celebrities of the 
day at any moment. Of course it would never do to address 
them except as any other ladies or gentlemen would be 
addressed ; and Mr. Thackeray was so very much “in society ” 
that even now, after a quarter of a century, the chance of 
meeting him seems hardly over. So the ‘great man has his 
“Mr.” still; and these, his admirers, plainly think that it is 
just what he would like! 

As I have said, their ground is that he is “one of them ”— 
a snob; and a snob of the same species as Congreve, who tried 
to sink the writer in the “ gentleman.” But, if Thackeray had 
been “only a gentleman,” we should not need to speak of him 
at all—for, thank goodness, gentlemen are by no means rare 
in England. Was he more of a gentleman than Walter Savage 
Landor, who died much about the same time, and wl.om I 
don’t think we should recognise at all as ‘ Mr. Landor” ?— 
or was he less of a genius than Carlyle. who died only the 
other day, and has passed into the untitled ranks of fame 
already ? 

And, surely, if it be polite to take off your hat to the shade 
of Thackeray, it must be very rude to pass with a faimiliar 
nod great: men of letters yet living across the Channel—even 
though the sensible French take fame as the highest compli- 
ment. ‘“ Dumas Fils” is not the style by which the author of 
the “Demi-Monde” would be presented to one in a drawing- 
room; yet English writers give him _ brevet-rank with 
Shakspeare, though they would not dream of taking such a 
liberty with Mr. Thackeray. Logically, you know, they ought 
to talk of Monsieur Offenbach—or, to catch their style more 
exactly, Herr Offenbach: the composer was, demonstrably, 
French only “in spirit and in truth.” 

For it is this happy knack of being correct only in some 
tiny detail, of combining complete wrongness of the whole 
with the rightness of some very small part, which is the 
“special note” of the prig of to-day. If he has some 
smattering of Danish he will probably pronounce Copenhagen 
“ Chippenhown ”—as who should say that Londirs was the 
capital of England !—and will combine with this inability to 
speak his native tongue an equal inability to get through a dozen 
sentences with a Dane. (An extraordinary example of this type 
of priggishness I met with a few years ago at Athens, where a 
couple of Oxford men, though prigs of the purest quality— 
as even Oxford men will sometimes be—were yet actually 
trying to speak modern Greek with our British school- 
pronunciation ; and showed a proper contempt for the natives 
who failed to understand them !) 

There is a certain simplicity about the French, which 
saves them from this kind of silliness ; the mavvraise honte, the 
ill-bred self-consciousness, of which we have so much in 
England, is far more rare in France. There Thackeray is 
Thackeray, as Balzac is Balzac and Moliére Moliére ; nor, when 
they have to speak of any living man whose title is still 
commonly given him, do they trouble to parade their know- 
ledge of the exact forms of his native land, but, whether 
he be Mr. or Herr or Signor at home, translate him to the 
simple Monsieur, understood by all Frenchmen. So with the 
pronunciation : every name is spoken as if it were French— 
which is. at all events, a clear and convenient general rule. 
Thus M. Gladstone, M. Brigt,and le grand Darvin are names per- 
fectly understood (as pronounced) in Paris ; while our insular 
uncertainty, whether to parade our knowledge of foreign 
tongues, or toavoid “showing off,” or to avoid exposing our igno- 
rance, generally causes a muddle when foreign matters arc 
spoken of, and often an avoidance of the subjects by plain folk. 

Fifty years ago, accurate and accomplished scholars were 
not so pedantic. Edward Fitzgerald, for example, who died a 
little while ago—the translator of Omar Khayyam, the friend 
of Thackeray, Carlyle, and Tennyson—even in so common a 
word as “ valet ” spoke after the English fashion, pronouncing 
it vallett. But he had, indeed, the courage of an older day, for 
he would none of the modern “drahma,” though of the 
“drayma ” he talked to you for hours, E. R. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

The Last of the Valois,and Accession of Henry of Navarre. By 
Catherine, Lady Jackson. Two vols. (R. Bentley and Son).— 
French history of the sixteenth century is the most deplorable 
portion of European political experiences ; and this narrative, 
compiled by a lady whose use of not very recondite materials 
is as successful as the late Miss Pardoe’s, relates even worso 
transactions than those of “The Court and Reign of Francis 
the First.” The interval of time, from 1547 to 1559, filled by 
the reign of Henry II., who was accidentally killed at a tourna- 
ment, sufficed to confirm in French affairs the most pernicious 
effects of that unprincipled profligacy which the example of 
Francis I. bequeathed to his successors. Moreover, the enormous 
public and private vices of the age, as exhibited in France, 
were stimulated there, more powerfully than in any other 
country, by foreign influences. ‘hese are notoriously personified 
in that Italian woman, Catherine, daughter of Lorenzo dei 
Medici, Duke of Urbino, whom Pope Leo X. gave to be the bride 
of Henry de Valois, afterwards King of France, and who lived 
seventy years to do evil, to perpetrate the most heinous 
crimes, and incessantly to conspire against thegwelfare of the 
State andof mankind. It was, however, after the death of her 
Royal husband, and during the successive reigns of her three 
sons, Francis I, Charles IX., and Henry III., that the most 
infamous of Queen-Mothers exercised an authority which was 
the cause of irremediable mischief, not only to the Monarchy, 
but to the future progress of civil liberty and social improve- 
ment in the nation. ‘This active period of the life of Catherine 
dei Medici is comprised in Lady Jackson's present work, and 
may prove an instructive, though a gloomy and even painful, 
subject of contemplation. Along with the continued intrigues 
of the wicked Florentine adventuress, and with her atrocious 
abuse of her maternal position at the Court of three feeble and 
miserable young Kings. several other historical personages, 
who were Frenchmen of high rank, must be allowed to have 
fully earned a share of immortal detestation. The leading 
members of the Guise family of Lorraine, the great Duke 
Francis, who began the Civil Wars between Catholics and 
Huguenots; the Cardinal of Lorraine, who was the author of 
merciless persecutions for religion ; and Duke Henry, a whole- 
sale murderer, a rebel and traitor of the foulest dye, figure 
largely in these pages, leaving them marked with stains 
of blood ineffaceable while there is any memory of past 
events. Compared with such colossal malefactors—it seems 
wonderful that they flourished scarcely three centuries ago— 
the criminal deeds of a Sylla or a Catiline, or of the direst 
enemies of humanity in ancient heathen nations, seem to us 
almost venial; but that aspect of Christendom which was re- 
presented by the Popes of the period, and by Satanic religionists 
who ruled like Philip II. of Spain and the Duke of Alva in the 
Netherlands, covered a multitude of sins. Lady Jackson, or 
her publisher, has significantly ornamented the outside of 
these two volumes with a silver stamp of the triumphal medal, 
struck by order of Pope Gregory XIII. to celebrate the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew at Paris on Aug. 24, 1572, the 
original of which may be seen at the British Museum. That 
one act of unprovoked and treacherous slaughter, perpetrated 
with the grossest perfidy and with more than savage cruelty by 
a woman and her two sons, the King and the Duke of Anjou, 
and by Duke Henry of Guise and his uncles, far outweighs in 
guilt and horror, to the eternal shame of French Royalty, the 
greatest excesses of the Jacobin Revolution nearly a hundred 
years ago. The Huguenot or Protestant party, indeed, was not 
faultless; and its unpopularity in the capital, and in most 
cities of France, was aggravated by the rude violence of some 
of its followers, who, like those of John Knox in Scotland, dis- 
turbed the Catholic worship in churches, and made havoc of 
altar furniture. But it was no outbreak of popular resentment 
that caused either this Paris massacre of thousands of honourable 
gentlemen, or the long carnival of inhuman fury which raged 
for months, and was renewed at intervals, for many years, in 
different provinces of the kingdom. It was the State and 
Court policy from time to time, under the direction of 
Catherine and her Italian Ministers ; or it was the policy of the 
Guise faction, whose example would probably have been 
imitated by their niece or cousin, Mary Queen of Scots, if 
she had obtained a secure throne in Britain. This con- 
sideration, especially, must have been always present to the 
minds of Protestant Englishmen under Queen Elizabeth, 
while “the last of the Valois” were reigning in France, and 
Philip of Spain was threatening to invade our shores. 
Some acquaintance with the internal politics of the neigh- 
bouring kingdom, with the motives of that sanguinary 
and ferocious conflict that devastated France during thirty- 
six unhappy years, and of the innumerable treasons, base 
plots, murders by the gibbet or the stake, savage assassin- 
ations, and secret poisonings, committed without scruple by 
Kings and Queens, by Princes and nobles of that country, is 
requisite to a just understanding of English policy. Lady 
Jackson's book, though not the product of original researches, 
and not pretending to judicial impartiality, may be read with 
profit. Its subject has the more interest this year, when we 
are to commemorate the anniversary of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, three hundred years ago, which event the Duke of 
Guise and Catherine dei Medici survived but a few months. 

Digging, Squatting. and Pioneering Life in the Northern 
Territory of South Australia. By Mrs. Dominic D. Daly 
(Sampson Low and Co.).—The recent colonisation of that 


tropical region of Northern Australia, formerly called Arnhem 
Land, which is situated to the west of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, has not been so well described, in any book that we have 
seen, as it is in this useful and entertaining volume. It is 
furnished with a good map. The authoress, a lady brought 
up from her childhood in South Australia, went in 1870 with 
her parents and sister to the new settlement at Port Darwin, 
where her father was appointed to be Government Resident. 
It was in 186? that the great exploring feat of Mr. John 
M'Douall Stuart, crossing the entire breadth of Australia from 
south to north, led the way to that new field of colonial 
enterprise within thirteen degrees of the Equator. That 
expedition having set forth from Adelaide, and the geo- 
graphical position of Arnhem Land being within the same 
degrees of longitude as the provincial boundaries of South 
Australia, though on the opposite side of the vast island- 
continent, facing the Malay archipelago, the cireumstanccs 
gave rise to a singular political arrangement. The Govern- 
ment of South Australia, by Royal warrant, undertook 
the administration of the Northern Territory, at a distance 
of nearly 1900 miles from its capital, with an intervening 
space utterly vacant of population, and then scarcely deemed 
fit even for pastoral occupation, as it could be traversed only 
by the most adventurous parties, equipped at great cost, with 
extreme risk and difficulty. Colonial history affords no more 
remarkable example of bold and successful efforts, public and 
private, than those of the South Australian community in 
making good their promise to establish the works and ways of 
British civilisation on that remote shore in Equatorial latitudes. 
This enterprise was hardly appreciated by general opinion 
until, in 1872, it was followed by the laying of the overland 
telegraph from Port Darwin to Adelaide, in connection with 
the submarine lines of the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company from Singapore to Batavia and to Banjoewangie, 
beyond ‘Timor, in the Arafura Sea, by which all our Austral- 
asian colonies soon obtained telegraphic communication with 
Europe. The great commercial, political, and social importance 
of that event, as well as the natural resources of the Northern 
Territory of Australia, in this part certainly, with its prospects 
of future prosperity. renders Mrs. Daly’s account of it highly 
interesting. Her volume consists of two different portions ; the 
first being a lively and amusing personal narrative of her 
own experiences, and those of her family and companions, as 
early settlers at Port Darwin from 1870 till she left it in 1873; 
the second part containing a variety of authentic information, 
diligently compiled from authentic reports, concerning the later 
listory and present condition of the Northern Territory. Readers 
who do not care—as too many in England, unfortunately, do not 
care—for sound and exact knowledge respecting our in- 
estimable Colonial Empire, may confine their attention, if they 
please, to about two hundred pages of very agreeable writing, 
in which this clever and spirited lady tells her tale of 
“pioneering life.” After living some time with her father 
and mother at Port Darwin, “roughing it” a good deal more 
than other colonial women have been obliged to do in “ the 
bush,” and sharing in all the hard work of a scrambling 
household, she married a nephew of Sir Dominic Daly, late 
Governor of South Australia, and entered, with her husband, 
on a second brief residence in the same district, with a 
view to gold-mining operations. The gold-bearing quartz 
reefs are nearly 150, miles inland from Port Darwin, and 


she does not seem to have personally visited them, but ° 


she knew everything that was going on; and we feel 
much confidence in “her accuracy and judgment. There 
can be no doubt of the-abundance of rich metallic ores in the 
Northern Territory, notwithstanding the disappointment of 
hundreds of early diggers who tried merely the alluvial 
deposits; but it is requisite, there as in other countries, to 
mine the solid rock by the aid of costly machinery, and the 
means of carriage were then deficient. With cartage rising 
from £20 to £80 or £100 the ton, wages of labour at £5a 
week besides rations, and the price of a ton of flour at £20, 
the expenses of gold-mining were prohibitory ; nor could suf- 
ficient labourers be got; on any terms, without fetching some 
Chinese coolies, to which there was violent opposition. The 
capabilities of the territory for the cultivation of all kinds of 
tropical produce, and for pasturing cattle and breeding horses, 
which should find a good market in India, appear quite equal 
to those of Northern Queensland. Experiments in sugar- 
planting failed only from the unwise selection of improper 
soil, while there are extensive tracts of alluvial soil on the 
banks of large rivers, very suitable for that purpose. Com- 
pared with most other parts of Australia, this region is 
admirably well watered; the Victoria river, to the west, 
and the Roper, issuing in the Limmen Bight of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, are navigable and accessible from 
the sea; and the inland country has good natural grass, 
with much fertile land for agricultural industry. We fully 
believe in the resources of Northern Australia, and have reason 
to think its climate as healthy as that of any tropical region 
can be for European settlers ; the severe outbreak of fever at 
Port Darwin, upon one occasion, was due to local and acci- 
dental causes. With its magnificent harbour, the rising town 
only wants a railway to the interior for the development of 
an inereasing traffic, which is destined to embrace the Eastern 
Archipelago, the ports of India and China, and to open a new 
cra of Australian commerce. But Mrs. Daly’s excellent book, 
apart from these utilitarian interests, may be commended for 
the charm of its delightful anecdotes, told in a cheerful, 
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frank, unaffected manner, of the voyages and journeys, the 
domestic labours, trials, shifts, and contrivances, of Anglo. 
Australian ladies and gentlemen, with their children, includin 
her own “ Baby,” in a situation far removed from the Adelaide 
Melbourne, Sydney, or Brisbane comforts of civilisation. The 
formidable native savages of that coast, and the rough diggers— 
often drunken, coarse, and wild, but good-hearted, kind and 
true to each other—figure largely in the varied scenes of her 
story ; and various perils both on land and sea, to her friends 
if not to herself, are related without exaggeration in a style 
engaging by its simplicity, while some of the incidents are 
tragical or pathetic, indeed very touching, for comrades tricd 
by hardships feel their separation by death. 

Correspondence of Henry Taylor. Wdited by Edward Dowden 
(Longmans).—The merits of the late Sir Henry Taylor as a 
serious dramatic poet, a thoughtful essayist, and, during nearly 
half a century, a diligent public servant at the Colonial Office 
have long been appreciated ; while his social position brought 
many persons of high ability and wide experience within the 
circle of his personal acquaintance. Professor Dowden, ct 
the request of Lady Taylor, has arranged for publication 
about two hundred private letters, mostly written by her 
hushand, but in some cases those which he’ received 
from his friends, amongst whom were the late Sir James 
Stephen, Southey, Wordsworth, Macaulay, Tennyson, Aubrey 
De Vere, Mr. James Spedding, Mrs. Austin, Earl Grey 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Algernon Swinburne. The volume 
is of a similar character, in the bulk of its contents, to that of 
the letters of Southey, but Sir Henry Taylor's correspondence 
is of fresher interest, and expresses the views and sentiments 
of persons who are of greater importance at the present time. 
Himself rather of a sceptical temperament, averse to gushes of 
sentiment, fabricating his literary productions ina spirit of 
conscious self-criticism, though he deemed himself capable of 
writing better plays than any since those of Shakspcare, he 
lacked the fire of sympathetic passion that is indispensable to 
poetic genius of the highest order. “Philip Van Artevelde,” 
began in 1827, published in 1834, is a studied portraiture of a 
great character ; and the author, who knew more intimately 
than most other poets have known the mental habits of states- 
men, was especially qualified to depict the attitude of leading 
personages at critical periods of history. He was advised by 
Macaulay to take Schiller’s “ Wallenstein” for a model, and io 
compose a tragedy on the subject of Mary Stuart ; but he wes 
at that time more inclined to choose ‘homas & Becket for his 
next dramatic theme. ‘Edwin the Fair” was a subject less 
adapted to his peculiar turn of thought, and none of 
his after works equalled in power that which presents 
to view the high-minded popular dictator of Ghent. Sir 
Henry Taylor wrote too slowly and deliberately for 
poetry, spending four or five years over each of his important 
plays; he lacked the fury of imaginative inspiration. 
His comments, and those of his correspondents, more par- 
ticularly of Southey, of Sir James Stephen, Mr. Spedding, the 
learned and acute editor of Bacon, and Miss Fenwick, an 
affectionate friend of Wordsworth, on a variety of passing 
incidents, as well as on public questions of the day, are more 
valuable than the account of his own plans and methods of 
authorship. There are anecdotes of Wordsworth, and the 
rather captious letter in which he accused Byron of stealing 
from him the best passages in “ Childe Harold.” So lately as 
1884, Sir Henry had to reply to a mistaken observation by Mr. 
Swinburne that he had been one who sought unduly to exalt 
Wordsworth by depreciating Shelley ; but it is quite time, 
now, to let all those favourite poets of sixty years ago rest in 
peaceful recognition of their different types of genius. Books 
and men, and political or social affairs, of more recent date are 
freely discussed in many letters belonging to the last twenty 
years of Sir Henry's life. His own judgments were usually 
sound and good. A Liberal of the old Whig school, with no 
great faith in democratic impulses, a believer in political 
economy, and practically conversant with administrative dif- 
ficulties, he remained: far from being a Gladstonian, though he 
personally respected that statesman ; and it is curious that in 
February, 1874, he hailed Mr. Gladstone’s intended retirement 
with an ode expressing the highest admiration. A brief letter 
acknowledging this tribute of lyrical applause, and a friendly 
note from Mr. Gladstone, in 1883, about a copy of Sir Henry 
Taylor’s Autobiography, will be noticed with interest for the 
sake of their eminent writer, to whom Sir Henry then wished 
“nothing better than peace and repose.” 


The steam-whaler Earl of Mar and Kellie, Captain Walker, 
arrived at Lerwick on May 8, from Greenland sea-fishing, with 
seventeen tons of oil. Captain Walker reports the season to have 
been very boisterous, and the seal-fishing, over all. has been very 
unsuccessful. There were about twenty-two Norwegian and 
about the same number of Dutch vessels engaged, besides 
several Scotch vessels ; and theayerage catch will not exceed 
fifteen tons of oil. 3 

The invitation of the Lord Mayor to the Burgomasters of 
the Belgian cities and towns to be his guests in London for 
some days, from Sunday, May 13, has been accepted by a 
large number of Burgomasters. On Monday, May 14, the 
Lady Mayoress will give a ball in their honour; on Tuesday 
they will visit Guildhall ; and on Wednesday the Lord Mayor 
will entertain a distinguished company at the Mansion House 
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SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 


NE 
a POUND.—Suceh value as is not offered by any other 
Tlouse in the Kingdom. 
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POUND.—Analysed and tasted by COOPER 
COO ER and CO, 


NE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND,—10lb. parcels, carriage free, in 4lb. and 
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QO*XE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 

POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO. buy their Tea 
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Brilliants, £10. 
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BAGDAD BY KELVINSIDE. 
THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Everything comes to the man who waits. In time there 
arrives a realisation even of the poet’s dreams. Unfortunately, 
however, the genus irritabile is impatient by nature, and the 
author of “The Arabian Nights” probably derives little satis- 
faction from the fact that magic palaces, more gorgeous than 
his own Oriental vision ever painted, rise in reality at a word 
in this latter half of the nineteenth century. Aladdin of old 
rubbed his lamp or his ring when he wished to be furnished 
with palace and pleasure by his slaves of the air. Equally 
potent at the present day, a magnate but tickles a piece of 
bank paper with the point of a goose quill, and forthwith, the 
white Genius of the Kettle rushes to do his bidding, and in a 
trice, amid unearthly snortings of fire and water, an Alhambra 
rises, glittering with colour and glass, and stored with treasures 
such as no Eastern despot ever dreamed of. 

If Ossian’s dark-eyed Carul could sail from his hill-side 
home down the Kelvin again to-day, surely he would be 
amazed. On one high bank he would behold the steep roofs 
and spires of a Gothic college; on the other, the terraced 
mansions of St. Mungo’s merchant princes, and, rising on the 
haugh below, the burnished domes and cupolas and minarets 
of a gorgeous Moorish palace. The Venetian gondolas he 
would find afloat on his native stream might not, indeed, seem 
very different from the boats he left long ago in the river silt. 
and the songs of the gondoliers perhaps might seem an echo of 
his own bards’ strains; but as he beheld launches ploughing 
the water without oars or sails, and as he saw acres of glass 
roofs flashing defiance at the sun, he would assure himself that 
a race of magicians had possessed the land. And good old 
Bishop Turnbull, if he were to revisit the college he founded 
438 years ago, would be mightily surprised to find, instead of 
the collection of crow-stepped gables and heavy-browed door- 
ways in a narrow street which he left, a rich and stately pile 
fretting the sky with turret and pinnacle on a heaven-kissing 
hill, while below, most fatal of all possible attractions to 
student life, an Arabian palace of pleasure and art, under the 
name of industry, spread its temptations to the eye. All he 
would actually see of his ancient “studium” would be the 
college gate-house, rescued from the ruins of the older build- 
ing. and erected as a memorial at the foot of University- 
avenue. But he might be startled to find a facsimile of his 
own old palace lending itself as an attraction to the display. 
By moonlight, on the college terrace, one can imagine the 
ghosts of former students coming back to marvel at the scene. 
Grim George Buchanan, the historian, might be stalking there, 
looking down with disfavour on the frivolity of modern days. 
Smollett, the future novelist, might be meditating a satire on 
these frivolities, and, at the’ same time, envying the unre- 
generate “ medicals” of present times their opportunities of 
mischief in the electric-lit promenades below. Adam Smith, 
his “ Wealth of Nations” still unwritten, might be weighing 
the economical advantage likely to accrue to the nation from 
the Exhibition. And Campbell, the budding poet, would toa 
certainty be inspired on the spot with the opening verses of 
some high-sounding ode to Industry. 

Out of the far East-End might come other ghostly visitors 
to look at the world’s show. Might not crowds of the old 
weavers come to’ look sadly at the fine-spun fabrics of silk and 
lawn woven by skill beyond their own? Would not the bakers 
of bygone days marvel to see rough grain in a few minutes 
pass through the forms of flour and dough and biscuit to the 
mouth of the looker-on? What would the ancient “ hammer- 
men” say—men of the anvil and bellows—could they 
gaze at the rhythmic play, the regular heave and roll of 
the huge machinery in motion? And the other members of 
the old “ Trades House” could not but wonder at the strides 
which the manufactures of their native town have taken 
since their day. Of famous visitors to the town, too, in 
bygone times a few might reappear. Close by the Exhibition 
lies the site of the flour-mills granted by the Regent Murray 
in 1568 to the bakers of Glasgow for provisioning his troops 
previous to the battle of Langside, though the Regent would 
scarcely recognise the spot now. And from the dilapidated 
Saracen’s Head, still standing in Gallowgate, where he put 
up on his journey to the Hebrides, Dr. Samuel Johnson might 
come, to behold in the beggarly Scotland he was never tired 
of depreciating a palace filled with resources of science 
and luxury such as even his own Prince Rasselas never 
dreamed of in his Happy Valley. And few of those in 
the crowds who thronged to cheer the Prince on the 
Exhibition’s opening day would remember anything of 
another Royal entry into Glasgow—that of the last hope of 
the Stuart Kings, a hundred and thirty years ago. A very 
different aspect the city wore on Dec. 25, 1745, when it received 
Prince Charles Edward,an unwelcome guest, no friend to the 
douce men of trade, and already a waning star. When he left 
his lodging at the foot of Glassford-street, on Jan. 3, and 
marched eastward on his way to Falkirk and Culloden, he 
carried with him £10,000 of the honest burghers’ money ; the 
remembrance of which may lend greater interest in the eyes of 
these burghers’ descendants to the relics of the Prince which 
have been brought together to-day. 

For the city of Saint Mungo has played some part in his- 
tory, though her citizens may not set much store by the fact. 
More do they glory in the sight of the great ocean fleets 
coming up to their wharves laden with the wealth of East and 
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West. And little do they care for the smoke-cloud that 
overhangs their roofs while they know that their furnace 
blasts are forging the navies, the iron walls, of half the 
world. Sheltered within her college walls from his rivals, 
the instrument-makers of Glasgow, James Watt, like the 
magicians of the “ Arabian Nights,” evoked from his kettle 
the white genius Steam. Since then, Electricity, another 
of the Titan brood, has been born upon earth. Like too many 
of the Arab genii, these unholy powers have made slaves of 
their discoverers. What was the lady kept in the glass box of 
the water-monster, compared to the thousands of factory-girls 
toiling for life in the service of the giant Steam? And 
Sinbad never sweated under the tyranny of his Old Man 
of the Sea as do the unnumbered colliers labouring in the 
darkness of their subterranean prisons to furnish food for 
the world’s new master. Further, too, even than the present 
life reaches the power of this modern Titan: the minds 
themselves of men are being bent by his demands. For the 
apprentice who spends his life in turning the tap of a steam- 
hammer must be a different creature from the brawny-armed 
Vulcan or Tubal of old who had to contrive as well as to 
fashion the handiwork on his anvil. 

Little, however, of all this is apparent in the Alhambra by 
Kelvinside. There the genii are seen docilely at work—the 
servants, not the tyrants of man ; while on every hand, heaped 
beyond the dreams of medieval avarice, rise the glittering 
splendours of a world’s bazaar. G. E.-T. 


Our View of the grounds of the Glasgow International Exhi- 
bition, looking north, is taken from near the main entrance. 
There is a permanent bridge here across the Kelvin; but, to 
accommodate the traffic, a temporary bridge of wood has been 
constructed. This View shows some of the kiosks, with the 
Bishop’s Palace, and the University, standing on the top of 
Gilmour Hill ; the slopes of that eminence, forming part of the 
beautiful grounds of the Exhibition, give it a peculiar advan- 
tage over most others which have been held. 

“Old London,” at South Kensington, has led to a new 
feature in such exhibitions; Liverpool, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, and Newcastle took a hint from it, and Glasgow has 
followed. The Bishop's Palace represents a bit of Old Glasgow, 
when there were Bishops and Archbishops belonging to the old 
Cathedral. The Bishop’s Palace stood in former times on the 
high ground close to the west door of the Cathedral, and the 
Royal Infirmary now stands on its site; not a fragment of 
it now remains, but about the beginning of this century there 
were some remains of it still standing, and drawings of it ata 
still earlier date have been preserved. The palace has been 
restored from these authorities. It is in the old castellated style 
of architecture common in Scotland, the details of which are 
well understood. The present erection has all the appearance 
of being built in sandstone, the “old red” of Hugh Miller's 
studies being prominent; it is only when one comes almost 
close to the walls that it becomes certain that it is only an 
imitation ; this will show how very perfectly the appearance 
has been realised. There is an Archeological Museum belong- 
ing to Glasgow, situated in the West-End Park, which will 
‘form part of the Great International Exhibition; but the 
Bishop's Palace will also contain relics of the past. 

Numerous contributions of an interesting nature have 
been received at the Kelvin Grove Museum for the archwo- 
logical collection exhibited in the Bishop's 
Palace. Mr. Matthew Brownlie, of Strath- 
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aven, sends a flag which was carried by the 
Covenanters at Drumclog. The Duke of 
Montrose lends two portraits of his ancestor, 
“the Great Marquis”; also a portrait of 
Viscount Dundee, otherwise Graham of 
Claverhouse. Many will gaze with interest 
upon the sword which he wielded at the 
battle of Killiecrankie, where he met his 
death. Mrs. Erskine, of Deanwood, Newbury, 
sends miniatures in Limoges enamel of 
Queen Mary and her first husband, King 
Francis II. of France. Further, two rat- 
tail table-spoons, dated 1686, which belonged 
to the Earl of Mar, who raised the Jacobite 
“standard on the Braes o’ Mar” in 1715. 
The Earl of Mar and Kellie has lent the 
cradle of King James VI., a substantial 
article of carved oak with inlaid panels. 
The high chair in which the King sat when 
a child is a solid piece of oak furniture. 
The Harl also sends a fine miniature of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. ‘The trustees of 
the Kirkcudbright Museum have lent the 
famous punchbowl; a “siller gun,” dated 
1587; a reliquary of the 45 period, in an 
enamelled tartan case: a silver arrow 
“ given to the trades lads of Kirkcudbright 
by William Johnston, June 28, 1888;” a 
leaden badge of a King’s bedesman, dated 
1725; the Teak and key of Kirkeudbright 
Tolbooth, and a snuff-box of Adam Smith, 


the author of “The Wealth of Nations.” Mr. J.B. Green 
of Kerse, Lesmahagow, sends a collection of weapon 
belonged to Covenanters. From the Society of Ay h 

Kilwinning, have been received a silver bowl with pres 
arrows, and 117 silver medals bearing names from 1697 a on 
to the present time. own 

The contents of the Exhibition are classified as follows : 
Class I. Agriculture, horticulture,and arboriculture. I] Mining 
and metallurgy, minerals, quarrying, and fuel. [IT Civ 
engineering, construction, and architecture, sanitary ap Tae 
aeronautics. IV, Naval architecture and engineering” Y vr 
IX., X., XI. Machinery, heating and lighting apparatus, work. 
ing dairy. VII. Road carriages, bicycles and tric rcle: ; 
ambulance. XII. Chemistry apparatus and processes me ni ‘ 
chemistry and physics, philosophical instrumentsand Soaks 
XIII. Food, including drinks. XIV. Textile fabries, leather. 
india-rubber, gutta-percha clothing. XV. Paper, printing. 
bookbinding, and stationery. XVI. Furniture and decoration, 
fancy goods. XVII. Pottery and glass. X VIII. Jewellery Sloske. 
watches, and other timekeepers. XIX. Fisheries. XX. Education 
and apparatus for physical training. XXI. Music and musiea] 
instruments. The Foreign Section, occupying Courts 23, 24.95 26; 
and 27, and a place in the main avenue for Italian sculpture 
and statuary, comprises articles of various kinds from Paris 
Lyons, Vienna, Bohemia, Bremen, Berlin, Hamburg, Leipsic, 
Cologne, Milan, Florence, Turin, Amsterdam, Denmark, Nor. 
way, Russia, Turkey, New York, Chicago, the West Indies, and 
Australia. The Artisan Section, in Court 19, consists mainly 
of models and specimens of work by individual working-mey 
in Glasgow and the neighbouring towns. Courts 15, 16, and 
17 are allotted to the Women’s Arts and Industries of the 
United Kingdom. The Dominion of Canada occupies Court 36: 
India fills Courts 32, 33, and 34; Ceylon has Court 37. The 
Grand Hall is decorated with a collection of national flags 
The Queen’s Jubilee presents, numbering 799 articles, ie 
exhibited in the Kelvin Grove Museum. ; 

One very interesting section of the Exhibition is that of 
specimens of women’s arts and industries. The ladies by whom 
the arrangement was superintended must be congratulated on 
one of the most successful collections of the kind ever seen. 
The Countess of Rosebery, with the Dowager Marchioness of 
Londonderry and Lady Kensington, took charge of England 
and Wales; Lady Campbell of Blythwood, Lady King, and 
Lady Thompson were responsible for Scotland ; the Duchess of 
Abercorn represented Ireland. The Empress of Germany 
exhibits a cushion and table-cover; and at her request the 
Duchess of Albany has forwarded for exhibition in this section 
a water-colour drawing done by the Hmpress as a present to 
her brother, the late Duke of Albany. Princess Christian sends 
a chair in burnt leather and embroidery. 

The police sports will be held in the Exhibition grounds on 
June 23. They will be open to the police in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with some toinclude the Army, Navy, and Volunteers. 
The list will be made as attractive as possible, so as to induce 
a large entry for all the classes. The sports will be under the 
management of Mr. William M‘Intosh, Chief Constable's Office, 
who has had charge of them since they were instituted eight 
years ago. 

The address presented by the Magistrates and Town Council 
of Glasgow to the Prince and Princess of Wales on the occa- 
sion of their visit to the city to open the International Exhi- 
bition, was inclosed in a silver-gilt casket, oblong in form, the 
design of which is shown in our Illustration. Surmounting 
the lid is a statuette of their Royal Highnesses in silverwork. 
On the front panel is a view of the International Exhibition ; 
and on the back panel a reproduction of Frith’s picture of the 
marriage of the Prince and Princess. The end panels contain 
representations of the Glasgow Cathedral and the University, 
the new Municipal Buildings, and the Glasgow Bridge. At 
the corners are Corinthian columns surmounted by the lion 
and unicorn, the supporters of the Royal Arms, while at the 
base are symbolical representations of Science, Art, and 
Industry.. The Prince of Wales’ feathers and the Glasgow 
arms are included in the ornamentation. Altogether, the 


shields, 
8 which 


design is eminently handsome and appropriate. The 
casket was manu- C 

factured by Messrs. NW 

George Edward and ds , 


Sons, of No. 1, Poultry, 
and of Glasgow. 

The golden key pre- 
sented to the Prince of 
Wales at the opening 
of the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition was 
made by Messrs. Chubb 
to open their patent 
locks on the doors. ‘The 
ornamental design was 
specially devised by 
Mr. John ©. Chubb. 
The wards in the lower 
part of the key are so 
arranged as to form the 
letters “G. E.” The 
stem isa Gothic arrange- 
ment of four clustered 
columns ; above which, 
on a shield, is_ the 
Scottish Lion, and on 
the reverse the arms of 
the Prince of Wales in 
enamel; from this 
springs a thistle bloom, 
while the two large 
leaves of the national 
plant rise up, and form 
the bow of the key ; an 
inner border is formed 
by tracery work, with 
fleurs-de-lys finials at 
intervals, rising in the 
centre to the Maltese 
cross at the top. The 
bow of the key bears 
the crest of St. Mungo 
and the arms and fish 
supporters of the city 
of Glasgow in full 
heraldic colours. The 
reverse has a facsimile 
of the badge of the 
Exhibition, showing an 
emblematic figure of 
Glasgow, and an in- 
scription recording the 
presentation of the 
key to the Prince of 
Wales. It is inclosed 
in a handsome velvet 
case with gold mono- 


gram. 
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